








April 21, 1904 
SURVEY OF THE WORLD: 


The Political Platforms—Mr. Carnegie’s Hero Fund—An Important 
Postal Decision—Renewal of the Moro War—British in Tibet, with 
Map—King Peter and the Assassins—The Attack on Maura, Etc. 
—~ * &® 
Garrison and Non-Resistance. . . ... . . Count LEO TOLSTOY 
“Spring O’ The Year! (Poem). ..... . .SUSIE M. BEST 
Fifty Years of a Sponge Fisher's Life. . . . CARLOS BARKER 
The Baptists and Christian Union. ..... . . NORMAN FOX 
The German African Troubles ......... +. PAUL TAFEL 
The Players (Poem). ........ + . THEODORE ROBERTS 
The Sweating Device Applied to the Home . . ERNEST POOLE 
The Lull Before the Storm. .........J. H. DE FOREST 
A Woman’s Relation to the Two Sexes. . . . Mrs. L. H. HARRIS 
Some Russian Military Commanders. . Captain PATRICK MAHON 
~ * & 
EDITORIALS : BOOK REVIEWS: 


Tolstoy, Garrison and Non-Resistance Ruskin Studies 

The Railroad Trust Decision Preachers and Sermons 

Municipal Management Again Mary of Magdala 

Destruction of the ‘‘Petropavlovsk’’ Champlain 

Christian Union The Path of the Stars 

Municipal Photographers, Etc. The Gods of the Egyptians, Etc. 


~» * &® 


Insurance, Financial, Etc. 
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WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1010 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia. 











Quilted 
Mattress 
Protectors 


Quilted, of Bleached Muslin both 
sides, with pure white wadding be- 
tween, are the best, being washable, 
and are most durable. Sizes for 
double beds, single beds, cribs and 
cradles bound ready for use. 


For Sale 
by all Dry-Goods Stores 


Excelsior Quilting Zo. 


Laight and Uarick Streets 


Rew York 
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Chase’s High-Grade Nursery Stock 








First Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


@_ Hardy Ornamental Shrubs 
and Trees—Prize Winning 
varieties of Apples and other 
fruits. 
get the best results. 
given for the arrangement of 
grounds and for Home and 
Commercial Orcharding. 


Plant the best and 
Advice 








Ghe R. G. CHASE COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1430 So. Penn Square 


Malden, Mass. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


The culmination of progressive enterprise 


CHAINLESS BICYCLES 


Western zeerimest Two-Speed Gear, Coaster Brake “isrioré'com.” 


yore ca iil at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one catalogue mailed on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 


Tae MANUFACTURING 
) VC i OIE. COMPANY 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
American People 


By WOODROW WILSON 


‘ (Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., President of Princeton University). 


A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative 
history of the great Republic in existence to-day 


HE work is monumental in character and scope, represents the genius of the greatest his- 
torical writer of the present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing style which 
translates historical facts into the romance of anation. Hundreds upon hundreds of new por- 
traits, prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the pictorial features alone tell a 
wonderful story. There isa photogravure frontispiece to each volume, and portraits in India 
tint and black. Dr. Woodrow Wilson’s is the first complete narrative history of the United States 


jn existence. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 


With Photogravure Portraits of the Presidents. In Five Volumes 
Green crepe buckram, with leather label, per set - $25.00 
Half red American Library leather, _ - 33.00 


OUR OFFE We willsend you the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt o 


$1.00. If you do not like the booxs when they reach you, send them back at our 
expense, and we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every montb until the full amount is paid 
On receipt of this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In writing: 
state which binding and which periodical you want. Address 


q HARPER @ BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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ANTED.—Active, educated men of business ability who 
W wish to earn $40 a week or more; give age, references, 
experience, DODD, MEAD & CO., New York. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a yearextra, 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given. ‘ : — 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
sible fortheir return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 




















NOW DEPOSITED IN THE BANK 


$75,000.00 


IN CASH CIVEN AWAY. 


To arouse interest in, and to adverti 
GREAT ST. LOUIS WORLD'S FAIR. 
this epormous sum will be distributed. 
Full information will be sent you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. Just send your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you full particulars, 


World’s Fair Contest Co., 
108 N. 8th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 








prices. It hasa fine polished brass | _ fe 

case, an insect holder accompanies Ww hatIs Daus’ Ti p- To p ? 
: ‘ yE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 

cach mierescope. Every person Dest Fp Fo the bestand simplest device for ma: ring 

should own one. It not only fur- Dophiial or 100 copiesfrom pen-written and 5 

nishes one with amusement, but in- = 

struction as well, My special price 

postpaid, to test value of this adv., SM) Price $7.50 less trade 

L0c. each, or 3 for $1.00. Address , 2 Rae discount of 3314%, or $5 net 


D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N.Y. | Dave Building, 111 Joun St., New Vork City. 






copiesfrom typewritten original, 
we will ship complete duplicator, 
cap size, without deposit, on 
ten (10) days’ trial. 
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CONSIDER THE ECONOMY OF BUYING NOW 


The New 
International Encyclopedia 


Editors-in-Chief : 
DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D. 


President Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie Institution. 


HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D. FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A. 


Professor in Columbia University, . Late Professor in New York University. 

Its 20,600,000 words and 7,500 illustrations, if 
distributed into books of ordinary size, would make 
about 300 volumes, which would sell at current rates 
for between $400 and $500. 

It is a library of history, biography, science, na- 
ture study, literature, art, z. ¢., all human knowledge 
from the beginning of time brought down into the. 
twentieth century. 

The greatest library in the world—at Paris—con- 
tains 2,600,000 volumes; the Congressional Library 
at Washington has over 1,000,000 volumes, yet there 
is scarcely a subject of interest in all these vast collec- 
tions of books which is not treated in The New Inter- 
national Encyclopzdia, concisely, but satisfactorily. 
Furthermore, the information is not scattered through 
many volumes, but condensed into a concise and com- 
prehensive article which may be found instantly. All 
important articles refer to the best books on the sub- 
ject, that the reader may consult them if he desires, 

It covers events in all lines of human activity down into 
the year 1904. You don’t need to help it out with a lot of other 
reference books. 


With The New International Encyclopedia a man 
is sure of his ground. With it young men and women 











= » { 
so easy that every book-loving family may possess It. 

The New International Encyclopedia comprises 17 large volumes and 
contains more than 16,000 pages. It is impossible for us to describe 
it adequately in an advertisement. We have prepared an 80-page 
book, containing handsome illustrations and maps, which fully de- 
scribes this monumental work. We will send it upon request. 
IT IS FREE FOR THE ASKING. Send Coupon to-day. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


Publishers, 
372 Fifth Avenue, New York City. BOGS ccc coavenevecesedecessoccesesssosndeanesees 


No 22—INDEPENDENT 


complete, is offered at a special intro_ MEAD & CO. 
New York: 


Please send, without cost 
to me, the handsome book de- 
scribing THE NEW INTER- 
NATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
and containing specimen pages, 
colored illustrations, maps and informa- 
tion regarding discount and easy-payment 
plan, 
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WESTERN CANADA 


LANDS 


POSSESS GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 
The man having a large family, 
the renter, and, in fact, any one 
who maz be looking for a home, cannot do better 
than make inquiry regarding t 


Free Homestead Lands 


of Western Canada, noted for its adaptability to 
in raising, cattle ranching and mixed Seeming. 
ts climate is highly spoken of. Socially, the e 
of Western Canada have no ore. Lid severa rl ig- 
ious denominations are well represented. w and 
order are most carefully observed, while the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath day is most strictly guarded, 
or Atlas, Railway tes and other information, 
apply to nearest authorized Canadian Government 
Agent, or to 
W. D. SCOTT, Sup’t of Immigration, OTTAWA, CANADA. 


LENIFECT 


Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat. 
Used by Public Speakers. 


LENIFECT CO., - ESSEX, CONN. 


Sample sent tor 25 cents. 


93333333393339333333333333: 


‘COATES Clippers. 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband's neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 
their cost in a month and 

gr re wen for years. 
ware Dealers for 


Coates “asy1 Rat me ow .. 
or een | for fii 
cular 


«nd 


COATES CLIPPER Co., Worcester, Mass. 

























SARATOGA|. 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 


Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
EDUCATION| 


Theological Reateary 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


ns Sept. 28th. Strong courses with special advantages 
Hast College and Conservator of Music. 
Prot. E. 1. BOS TH, Dean, Oberlin Ohio. 














Massachusetts 





HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Open only te Bachelors of Arts, Science, or Philosophy, 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 

The course of study required for the degree of M.D. is of four 
years’ duration. The next year begins Sept. 29, 1904, and ends on 
the last Wednesday in June, 1905. 

COURSES FOR GRADUATES IN MEDICINE. 


Courses of instruction are offered for graduates of recognized 
medical schools, and are given in all the subjects of practical and 
scientific medicine. 


The extensive laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 

SUMMER COURSES. 

During the summer, courses in many branches of practical and 
sclentifie medicine are given to both medical students and graduates. 

Facilities for research work are offered in all of the laboratories. 

For detailed announcements address 


DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 
Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
Rev. SaMvUEL V. Coz, A.M., D.D. 


70th year bagtas Sept. 14, 1904. Endowed college proparatosy. 
Certificates to College. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art in music. Experienced teachers. Native 
Frenchand German. Gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, 
basket-ball, golf. Steam and electricity. Location healthful and 
beautiful, wit thin thirty miles of Boston. For Catalogue and views 
address WHEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 


WABAN SCHOOL, 


A Superior School for Boys. 





~“s56" 
Ass 


Summer Camp in a 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


School for Bere. le Location high and dry. Laboratories. 
as for Mechanic new Gymnasium. St teachers. 
karnest Boys. ates. ee school life. American 
a as mphiet sent fre 

Dr. G. R. W E, Principal, “Wellesley Hills, Mass. 








New York 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women 


For Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 





New York, Ossining-on Hudson, 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


Terms, $700. Fall term begins September 28th, 1904. 


Adirondack 
Summer School 


Two miles from Lake Saranac; 7 miles from Lake Placid. Eleva- 
tion, 2,000 feet. Art, Manual Training, Nature Study. Conducted 
by J. Liberty Tadd, Director Public Industrial Art School, Phila- 
delphia. Address until June let, The Studio, 3% 
St.; after June ist, P, O. Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


FOR 
BOYS. 
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ENGINEERING 


ARCHITECTURE DRAWING TELEGRAPHY 


Taught by Correspondence 
[llustrated bulletin giving fall information concerning our sixty courses sent free on request. 


Hundreds of aspiring young and middle-aged men in all walks of life know what the instruction of the 
American School of Correspondence is. Other hundreds need just such instruction to enable them to get on in 
life. For the benefit of those who do not know the standard, scope and methods of our instruction we have 
bound up four representative instruction papers from our Electrical Engineering course under the title of 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 


Third edition, enlarged KS 3 5 
2 
; 


and improved. 
by express 


Now on Press 
(prepaid) 










300 


pages. 


9,000 copies sold since Jan- 
uary Ist. Profusely illustrated 
with full page plates, sections, 
diagrams, tables, formulae, etc. 








Size of page 7 x 10 
inches. Bound in green 
buckram. 


The book is invaluable to insurance men, as the chapter on Wiring covers the requirements of the National 
Board of Underwriters ; physicians and dentists will find it full of practical information regarding the use of 
Electricity in their professional work; patent attorneys, teachers, owners of automobiles will find it a useful 
manual for ready reference. We are issuing the book at a price which brings it within the reach of all, in order 
to demonstrate the practical value of our instruction. A copy will be sent for $1.35 to every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT Sending us the names of two friends interested in our courses, designating the course. 


dd L. ] 
Address Room 228 Partial List of Subjects Embraced: 


STORAGE BATTERIES (by Prof. F. B. Crocker, Columbia University): Types; 
General Principles; Chemical Action; Data Sheets; Edison Storage Battery; Charging; 
Efficiency; Troubles and Remedies; Testing; Portable Batteries for Automobiles and 
Boats; etc. 

‘TRIC WIRING (by H. C. Cushing, Jr., author of ‘Standard Wiring”): 

me Installation; The Swite Board; Motor Installation; Tables; Transformers; Three 
Wire System; Poles and Pole Setting; Inside Wiring; Arc Light Wiring; Conduit Work; 
Fixture Wiring; Cut-outs; Switches; Arc and Incandescent Systems; Fuses; Inspection; etc. 

ELECTRIC CURRENT (by L. K. Sager, 8. B.): Volt; Ampere; Ohm; Resistance; 
Conductivity; Tables; Circuits; Grouping of Cells; Quantity; Energy; Power; Coulomb; 
Joule; Watt; etc. : 

MENTS OF ELECTRICITY (by L. K. Sager, S.B.): Experiments with 

— ~— Conductors aad Insulation; Leyden jar; Voltaic Cell; Electromagnets; Induction 
Coil; Electrotyping and Electroplating; The Telephone; The Telegraph; Sounder, Alpha- 
bet. Key, Battery Relay, etc. 


The book is easily worth $3.00 and we offer it at the above low price for a limited time, believing that it 
will be the means of interesting the purchaser further in the work of the American School of Correspondence. 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
3321 Armour Ave,, 
CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS. 


MENTION THE INDEPENDENT 
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Five specially arranged and personally 


HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
Select Summer tour sailing by 8.8. 
Baltic, 2 powers ond areres apne 
afloat. Apply t once. 
TEMPLE riemington G, a a 
EUROPE conducted tours from $218 and up- 
pamph y inclading al all Ay ray Send for 
BSON, Tourist 


Managers s and Organizers B3-99 poe. Joey pan Yor 


PHRSON ATs. 


f THs INDEPENDENT interested in foreten ¢ travel bg 





Readers o 
receive Tees of all charge “ The Book of Little Tours 

a 100-page complete descri oe AY cket-guide for 1904, ite ear! riy api 

cation be made to PROF. OWNSEND, Newar hio 

leasant visit to 

entral Europe. 


SUMMER TOURS a 
S. M.A 


accommodations everywhere. 28d Season. Address MKi 
CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


The 





Select Party 
now forming for 





Seven High-Class Tours to 
Europe, sailing June 25th and 


$ © uly 2nd. Rates unusually 
Gillespie- low. First- ee aeenghem, 

i Select membership en 
Hinports for itineraries. 

Tours 3 West 29th St., New York 





BRITISH ISLES and PARIS. 


Three special personaily conducted parties now forming. 
The first exclusively for ladies—second for men--the third 
for ladies and gentlemen. Terms moderate. Everything 
first-class Exceptional privileges. Highest references 
Address without delay, 

HYACINTHE RINGROSE, 
343 Fifth Avenue, New York 





ADIRONDAC KS.—Nicely furnished cottages; pleasantly 
situated in the heart of the Adirondacks; twenty-five to one hun- 
dred dollars per month. BANKS DU DLEY, Keene, N. Y. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM, @rge2wich, 


First-class in all respects ; home comforts. H.M.H1tToncock, M.D. 








When in search of health and 


Come Here ! — for mind and body. Your 
ph 


sician will agree. Booklet 
Sree 


STEUBEN SANITARIUM, Hornellsville, N. Y. 
THE PI NES Digby, Nova Scotia. Situ- 
9 ated in pine woods, 500 feet from 
seashore; bathing, tennis, bowling, dance hall; sanitary plumbing; 
spring water. Send for booklet H. B. Cav RCHILL, Prop. 








oz, RENT for ots pncaths or a ycar, a furnished house in 
RENC RK,” Bronxville, N. Y. 30 minutes 
from ante Ce ty ‘Station. A 


IRENZO Ry HATCH, Bronxville, N. Y. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


Select class of nervous and mental patients recetved. Twenty- 
five years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
town, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before deciding. 

SPENCER KINNEY, MD., Easton, Pa_ 


THE HAMILTON, WABHINGTON, 


nklin Park, 14th a an’ Sts., N. W. 
A first-c. = family and transient hotel: conducted on American plan. 
Remodeled and made thorougnly modern Steam heated, "B vate 
baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per day. Speelal 
rates by week and montn. Send for circular. Irvine O. BALL. 












161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 





Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 











Health for You 


Flows out of the rocks at 


French Lick-West 
Baden Springs 


In the highlands of southern Indiana. 


This is the season of the year when a brief visit 
there will restore the normal balance of your sys- 
tem—renew appetite—put you in condition. 

Outdoor and indoor recreations in plenty—golf 
playing now. 

Superb hotel accommodations. 


CITI 


)Ceacaco Japuanapous « fouismuune auumay | 





| 








Hotel rates range from $8 to $35 per week, in 
cluding free use of all the waters. Booklet telling 
all about the waters and giving list of hotels and 
boarding houses, with their rates, sent free. 
FRANK J. REED, CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, 

Gen’! Pass. Agt., Traffic Manager, 
212 Custom House Place, Chicago. 


VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 


2,500 FEET ELEVATION OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Waters, baths, hotels and scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles cured. 





Golf, pleasure 1, fine livery and outdoor pastimes. THE 

NEW HOMESTEAD is modern in the strictest sense and 

pete ronized by the highest class. Brokers’ office with direct 
wire. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
World’s Fair Scenic Route 


allows stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, St. Louis and the West, for 
side trip to the Springs, 25 miles distant on branch line.’ 

Pullman compartment car, via Washington, leaves N. Y., 
4.55 p.m., arrives Springs 8.25 a.m., eastern time. Excursion 
tickets at C. & O. offices, 362 Broadway, offices Penna. R. R. 
and connecting lines generally. 


FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 


Royal Palace Hotel, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
Directly on the Beach. 
The Finest Location on the Atlantic Coast, 
NEW AND MODERN. 

300 fine ocean front rooms, en suite, with hot and 
cold fresh and sea water baths. Special Casino 
service. Send for illustrated booklet and diagram 
of rooms. 

CHARLES B. PRETTYMAN, Owner and Proprietor. 
LYMAN J. WATROUS, Manager. 
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HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Pian 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day * 
Rooms with Bath from sf! 50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 





Trees! Trees!! 


A Full Line of High Grade Nursery Stock 


pam og inciudes 100,000 Peach Trees, fine and healthy. Also 


Appice, Pear, Cherry, Plum Trees and Small Fruits. Forest 
Ornamental Trees by the acre. Roses, Asparagus, etc. 


4 large stock of California Privet, bushy and fine. This 
stock is all well grown and will give good satisfaction. 
Send for catalogue. 
The Stephen Hoyt’s Sons Co., Inc., New Canaan, Conn. 


Address 








Cures While You Sleep 
Whooping Cough, 





Group, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 


and often fatal affections for which it is recommended. 


For more than twenty years we have had the most con- 
Creso- 


clusive assurances that there is nothing better, 
lene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 


An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 


gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, « 
1651 Notre Dame "Street, 7 


Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Cresotenz for the distressing 


New York 
Montreal, Canada 























THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





‘“*TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.’’— Shakespeare. 











The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 








methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which wae 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey — 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & C0., Amesbury, Mass, 
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- Within Reach. 


Because of its low price Ivory Soap is within the 
reach of all. Besides its low cost it has the ad- 
vantage that it will do the work of half a dozen 
kinds of soap each intended for a special purpose. 
Its purity fits it for use where the ordinary 
soaps are unsafe. 

Ivory Soap— 9944, Per Cent. Pure. 
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Survey of the World 


It became known at 
the end of last week 
that before his recent 
departure for Europe Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie transferred to a commission 
$5,000,000 in Steel Corporation bonds, 
and thus created a fund for the bene- 
fit of “the dependents of those losing 
their lives in heroic effort to save their 
fellow men, or for the heroes them- 
selves if injured only.” This project 
was conceived by Mr. Carnegie imme- 
diately after the disaster in the Har- 
wick coal mine (where nearly 190 men 
lost their lives), and was suggested in 
part by the heroism at that time of Sel- 
wyn M. Taylor, a prominent mining 
engineer, who was killed while leading 
the rescue party, and of a miner named 
Lyle, who met a similar fate while 
striving to save his imprisoned asso- 
ciates. This $5,000,000 is to be known 
as The Hero Fund. The commission is 
composed of twenty-one residents of 
Pittsburg and vicinity, its President 
(Charles L. Taylor) and its Secretary 
(F. M. Wilmot) holding similar offices 
in connection with the Relief Fund es- 
tablished by Mr. Carnegie for the bene- 
fit of persons employed in his steel 
works. Ina long letter to the commis- 
sion, setting forth his purpose and di- 
recting in what manner the fund should 
be used, Mr. Carnegie said: 


“First—To place those following peaceful 
vocations, who have been injured in heroic 
effort to save life, in somewhat better positions 
pecuniarily than before, until again able to 
work. In case of death, the widow and chil- 
dren or other dependents to be provided for 
until she remarries, and the children until they 
reach a self-supporting age. For exceptional 
children, exceptional grants may be made for 


Mr. Carnegie’s 
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exceptional education. Grants of sums of 
money may also be made to heroes or heroines 
as the commission thinks advisable, each case 
to be judged on its merits. 

“ Second.—No grant is to be continued un- 
less it be soberly and properly used, and the 
recipients remain respectable, well-behaved 
members of the community ; but the heroes and 
heroines are to be given a fair trial, no matter 
what their antecedents. Heroes deserve par- 
don and a fresh start. 

“ Third—A medal shall be given to the hero 

or widow or next of kin, which shall recite the 
heroic deed it commemorates, that descendants 
may know and be proud of their descent. The 
medal shall be given for the heroic act, ever if 
the doer be uninjured, and also a sum of 
money, should the commission deem such gift 
desirable.” 
The commission is directed to guard 
most carefully against interfering with 
municipal pensions for policemen and 
firemen or municipal rewards for 
heroism. In such cases the medal can 
be offered, and something more may 
judiciously be done with the approval 
of the city authorities. Out of the sur- 
plus grants may be made in case of 
such an accident as that at the Har- 
wick mine, but in such a way as to 
stimulate the generosity of the com- 
munity. By a two-thirds vote, parts of 
the surplus may be given to those suf- 
fering from want by reason of no fault 
of their own: 

“ The field that will be embraced by the fund 
is Canada and the United States and the waters 
thereof. The sea is the scene of many heroic 
acts. No action is more heroic than that of 
doctors and nurses volunteering their services 
in epidemics. Railroad employees are remark- 
able for heroism. All these and similar cases 
are embraced. Whenever heroism is displayed 
by man or woman in saving human life the 
fund applies.” 
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Every year a full report of the commis- 
sion’s awards must be published in at 
least one newspaper in each of the 
cities of Pittsburg, Washington, New 
York, Ottawa, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, St. 
Paul, Jacksonville, San Francisco and 


Denver. 
x] 


Immediately after 
the New York Re- 
publican convention, 
Governor Odell was elected chairman of 
the party’s State Committee. It is un- 
derstood that he does not intend to give 
up his other office. This change and 
the general course of the convention 
marked the transfer of power in party 
management from Senator Platt to the 


Political Conventions 
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Governor. The platform spoke of the 
Senator’s “ splendid services” and “ in- 
spiring and potent leadership.” It “ di- 


rects” the delegates at large to use all 
honorable means to bring about Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination. To “ direct,” it 
has been explained, was regarded as more 
forcible and imperative than to “ in- 
struct.” The President was very warmly 
commended in the platform, and the acts 
of his administration were heartily ap- 
proved. In a brief paragraph “ the prin- 
ciple of a protective tariff” is supported. 
The “ protection and permanency of all 
civil and political rights of our citizens, 
without discrimination as to race or 
color,” is demanded; and the platform 
calls for protective legislation that shall 
give to American-built ships the larger 
part of the carrying trade in our foreign 
commerce. There was no reference to 
Trusts or to the President’s enforcement 
of the Anti-Trust law, except in the 
sentence : 


“We commend Theodore Roosevelt for the 
fearlessness and good judgment with which he 
entered upon the solution of problems of social 
economy and government.” 


But the subject was not neglected in the 
address of the permanent chairman, 
Congressman Payne (chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee), 
who, after commending the President’s 
intervention in the coal strike, said that 
he had fearlessly enforced the Anti- 
Trust law: 


“His party’s position against Trusts and 
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combinations that restrain trade and fair com- 
petition has been no secret. It has always pro- 
claimed that it makes no war on honest cor- 
porations formed for an honest purpose, for 
legitimate business, employing labor, building 
up industry and promoting trade and com- 
merce. It is a relentless foe to all combina- 
tions that rob the people. Now that the law is 
upheld, our opponents clamor for the com- 
mencement of a general crusade for the ruin of 
all corporations, good, bad and indifferent. The 
Republican party is an enemy to unlawful en- 
terprises only. It will not commence an in- 
discriminate slaughter against those which 
promote prosperity and provide wages for the 
workers by lawful methods. The administra- 
tion will proceed with careful investigation. It 
will indulge in no gallery play. Those engaged 
in lawful business have no cause for alarm. 
Unlawful combinations only will be attacked. 
In a word, the law will be impartially en- 
forced.” 


In the Massachusetts Republican conven- 
tion, the only contest was upon the 
question of reciprocity with Canada, 
raised by Eugene N. Foss, whose reso- 
lution in favor of such reciprocity was 
rejected by a great majority, after a 
speech by Senator Lodge, who declared 
that the resolution was a reflection upon 
the Republican Administration and vir- 
tually asserted that Mr. Foss was a 
Democrat. The latter, as a candidate for 
delegate-at-large, received 178 votes out 
of 1,309. The platform supports protec- 
tion, saying that tariff schedules are 
neither sacred nor immutable, but that 
revision can be safely intrusted only to 
the party of protection. Reciprocity 
with Canada, it asserts, is a mere phrase 
until the concessions offered or demanded 
are stated in detail. The acts of the 
President, including enforcement of the 
Anti-Trust law, are approved, and it is 
asserted that the Federal Government 
should prevent discrimination at the bal- 
lot box against any one on account of 
race, creed or color.—A large part of the 
platform adopted last week by the Demo- 
crats of New Jersey is denunciation of 
Trusts and of tariff duties which give 
them “unfair advantages.” The Presi- 
dent is attacked for his action relating 
to Panama and for his alleged encroach- 
ments upon the province of Congress. 
Judge Parker is said to be the choice 
of the delegates. A small minority of 
Hearst men bolted. In a separate meet- 
ing they adopted resolutions declaring 
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that the convention represented Trusts 
and railroads, and that the delegates at 
large were agents of the Republican 
party. 
ef 

Some think that Mr. Bryan 
would bolt if Judge Parker 
should be nominated. In an 
article opposing the Judge’s candidacy 
Mr. Bryan says: 

“Tf the party is to return to its wallow in 
the mire of plutocracy, it might just as well 
openly declare its purpose and renominate Mr. 
Cleveland. Parker, alias Belmont, could not be 
substantially different from Cleveland, alias 
Morgan, and either would mean that organized 
wealth would continue to plunder the people 
as mercilessly as it does now.” 


The Secretary of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, C. A. Walsh (of Iowa), 
publishes a long statement hostile to 
Judge Parker, saying that the latter’s 
supporters desire to “ put the machinery 
of the Democratic party again in the 
hands of the corporations and of those 
who amass gigantic fortunes through 
special privileges in legislation and 
departmental favoritism.”—-Congressman 
Bourke Cockran, of New York, who rep- 
resents a Tammany district, remarked in 
the House last week that Mr. Cleveland 
was a man “ whose friendship means de- 
struction, whose touch means paralysis, 
and whose support means dishonor.” Mr. 
Cleveland’s attitude toward the negroes 
continues to be a subject of desultory dis- 
cussion in the House. On the 12th inst. 
Mr. Bartlett, of Georgia, read a letter re- 
ceived by him, in which Mr. Cleveland 
speaks as follows of assertions made by 
Thomas E. Watson concerning the pres- 
ence of Frederick Douglass at his wed- 
ding reception, and a bill for mixed 
schools in New York: 

“T cannot afford to devote a great deal of 
time in denying such foolish tales. I shall, 
therefore, attempt to cover every phase of the 
subject now and for all. It so happens that I 
have never in my official position, either when 
sleeping or waking, alive or dead, on my head 
or on my heels, dined, lunched, or supped, or 
invited to a wedding reception any colored man, 
woman, or child. If, however, I had decided to 
do any of these things, neither the fear of Mr. 
Watson nor any one else would have prevented 
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me. 

“When I was Governor a movement was 
made in the Legislature to abolish separate 
colored schools in New York City. 


I opposed 
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the measure and it failed. I do not find that I 
interposed a veto, and have forgotten the course 
the matter took; but I know that whatever I 
did was in favor of maintaining separate col- 
ored schools instead of having them mixed.” 

Mr. Scott, of Kansas, showed, however, 
that the bill abolishing separate col- 
ored schools did not fail, but became a 
law on May 5th, 1884, while Mr. Cleve- 
land was Governor, and with his official 


approval. 
Js 


The Supreme Court, Chief 
Justice Fuller and Justice 
Harlan dissenting, has up- 
held the order of July 17th, 1901, by 
which Postmaster-General Smith ex- 
cluded the so-called serial “ libraries ” 
from mails of the second class. Each is- 
sue in these “libraries” was a complete 
book, and they had been carried at the 
rate for magazines and other periodicals, 
or one cent a pound. The actual cost of 
carriage was not less than 5 cents. The 
Department had repeatedly asked for 
legislation that would definitely place 
these publications in the class for which 
the rate is 8 cents a pound. Mr. Smith 
decided to place them there by executive 
order or ruling. Several publishers pro- 
tested and brought suit. After express- 
ing the opinion that the order was a 
reasonable one, the court declines to in- 
terfere with the discretion vested in the 
Postmaster-General. Justice Harlan ar- 
gues that Congress, having repeatedly 
withheld the suggested legislation, in- 
tended that these publications should be 
carried at the lower rate. He finds the 
ruling objectionable because it made or 
amended the law by executive order. It 
is estimated that in the year preceding 
the order 200,000,000 pounds of the pub- 
lications affected by it were carried at the 
one-cent rate.—In the Senate Mr. Mc- 
Comas introduced a bill extending the 
coastwise navigation laws to the Panama 
Canal zone. This excited opposition on 
the ground that in the zone the United 
States has neither sovereignty nor ports. 
The pending bill for the government of 
the zone was passed, Mr. Hale withdraw- 
ing an amendment requiring that men 
and supplies for the canal be carried only 
in United States ships——For some time 
the Democrats have been demanding a 
thorough investigation of the Post Office 
Department by a special committee of 
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Congress, asserting that the Republicans 
were withholding their consent because 
they feared the disclosures of fraud that 
would attend such an inquiry. Repub- 
licans replied that the demand was made 
for political purposes, and that any 
specific charge would be promptly inves- 
tigated, altho no inquiry in addition to 
the Bristow investigation was needed. In 
the Senate last week Mr. Lodge said: 
“In our own time and in our own way, 
when we think it proper to do so, we shall 
provide for an investigation.” It is now 
expected that the Republican leaders will 
authorize a sub-committee of the Post 
Office Committee to sit during the recess 
and inquire as to any specific charges that 
may be made. All members of the House 
whose names were in the recent report 
concerning additional allowances to post- 
masters and the renting of post offices 
have been exonerated by the report of 
the special committee of inquiry.—The 
special committee appointed in the Senate 
to investigate the charges against Senator 
Dietrich has reported that he was not 
guilty of corrupt conduct or of violating 
the law. Upon these charges he was in- 
dicted in ‘Nebraska.—In the House the 
Foreign Affairs Committee has intro- 
duced a bill (prepared by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox) to cure such defects in the 
Chinese Exclusion law as may be due to 
the approaching expiration of the treaty 
with China.—It has been decided by the 
House Republican caucus that an attempt 
to pass the bill for two new States shall 
be made at this session. Concurrent ac- 
tion in the Senate will probably be de- 
ferred until next winter.—At the request 
of Senator Tillman, action upon the nomi- 
nation of Dr. Crum, the negro who was 
appointed to be Collector at Charleston, 
has been postponed until December. 


os 


By an accident on the 
new battleship “ Mis- 
souri” 32 men were 
killed (29 of them instantly) on the 13th 
inst., while the gunners were engaged in 
target practice about ten miles from 
Pensacola. One of the twelve-inch guns 
in the after turret had been discharged 
three times. In preparation for a fourth 
shot the shell and two bags of smokeless 
powder had been inserted; the third bag 
was near at hand, and the breech was 
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open. In some way the powder in posi- 
tion was ignited, the turret was filled with 
flame, and all of the 25 persons in it were - 
instantly killed. Another charge of pow- 
der was coming up the hoist, and two 
charges (360 pounds each) were ready 
in the handling room below, adjoining the 
magazine. All these were ignited, and 
only three persons in the handling room 
escaped with their lives. The ship was 
saved by the heroism of two or three en- 
listed men, one of whom, named Monson, 
hastily entered the magazine, closing the 
door as he went, and was nearly drowned 
there by the prompt flooding of the com- 
partment. Another, named Knight, re- 
ceived fatal injuries while protecting the 
magazine. The ship was headed for the 
beach, because it was feared that she 
might sink, but her course was changed 
by Captain Cowles just in time to prevent 
her from grounding. Among the killed 
were five officers—Lieut. W. C. David- 
son, Lieut. J. P. V. Gridley (son of the 
late Captain Gridley, who commanded 
Dewey’s flagship at Manila); Lieut. 
Thomas Ward, Jr.; Ensign E. A. Weich- 
ert, and Midshipman W. E. T. Neumann, 
son of the late Paul Neumann, who was 
King Kalakau’s legal adviser. Ward and 
Neumann were classmates and intimate 
Neumann was soon to marry 
Ward’s sister. Both will be buried in the 
old Naval Cemetery at Annapolis. The 
cause of the accident may never be surely 
known, for all who were in the turret 
were killed at once. Probably, however, 
a fragment of the canvas bagging that 
had inclosed the preceding charge of 
smokeless powder was burning in the 
breech when the powder that exploded 
was introduced. In striving to make a 
record for rapid firing of the big guns, in 
competition for a trophy offered by the 
Navy Department, the limit of safety ap- 
pears to have been passed. The “ Ala- 
bama” has a record of only 38 seconds 
between shots; the “ Wisconsin’s” gun- 
ners surpassed this by ten shots in 340 
seconds. In such work the breech must 
be opened immediately after a discharge, 
and another charge of powder must be 
inserted at once. Other charges must be 
near at hand, as they were in this in- 
stance. Two days after this accident the 
“Texas” made a new record with a 
twelve-inch gun—11 hits out of 12 shots 
in IO minutes ; but it is reported that her 
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gunners narrowly escaped the fate of 
those who were killed on the “ Missouri.” 
& 
In Mindanao, the Moros 
of the Lake Lanao dis- 
trict are again on the 
war-path. Having declined to meet 
General Wood for a friendly conference, 
the Sultan of Taraca and his followers 
fired upon a marching column of Ameri- 
can troops and were punished by the 
destruction of all their forts. Two 
American soldiers were killed. A few 
days later, on the 11th inst., while ap- 
proaching the Moro camp, Capt. David 
P. Wheeler (West Point, ’98, of Ohio) 
and Corporal Heyvelt were stabbed by 
their Moro guides, receiving mortal in- 
juries. Captain Wheeler’s death has 
been announced.—The Frye bill, as final- 
ly passed by Congress, postpones until 
July Ist, 1906, the application of our 
coastwise navigation laws to trade be- 
tween the Philippines and the States. 
By a party vote the House has passed a 
bill authorizing the Philippine Govern- 
ment to borrow $5,000,000 for public 
improvements, and to guarantee the in- 
come, up to 5 per cent. of the actual 
cash capital, of money invested in new 
railway projects. But the annual lia- 
bility must not exceed $1,500,000. Mu- 
nicipalities are authorized to borrow, for 
sanitary and other local improvements, 
amounts not exceeding 5 per cent. of 
their assessed valuation—The contest- 
ing factions of the Cuban House of 
Representatives have at last permitted a 
quorum to assemble. Contests . arising 
out of the recent election are to be re- 
ferred to a committee.—The recent re- 
port of the Board of Health of Porto 
Rico shows a death rate of nearly 27 per 
thousand. Of 25,552 deaths reported in 
the year, 9,485 (or 37 per cent.) were 
those of children under five years of age. 
A great many of these deaths were due to 
infantile tetanus, a disease caused by 
unsanitary customs and entirely pre- 
ventible. There were also 6,708 deaths 
due to anemia, due in part to the ex- 
treme poverty of the people. “ Chronic 
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semi-starvation,” says the Board, “ is the 
ordinary condition of the poor in Porto 
Rico, and in their case the slightest cause 
of malnutrition may be sufficient to turn 
the scale against them in the struggle for 
existence.” 
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King Alfonso 
has denied that 
there was any at- 
tempt to assassinate him during his visit 
te: Barcelona, altho a detailed report of 
the throwing of a bomb while he was 
passing through the streets was sent all 
over the world, and he was the recipient 
of numerous telegrams congratulating 
kim on his narrow escape; but his Prime 
Minister was not allowed to leave “the ~ 
hotbed of anarchy” without receiving a 
token of his unpopularity. At half-past 
twelve o’clock on April 12th, as Sefior 
Maura was returning from the funeral 
services in the cathedral for the late 
Queen Isabella, he was attacked by a 
young man, who leaped upon the car- 
riage step and attempted to stab him in the 
heart; but the weapon, which was made 
from a common kitchen knife, was caught 
by the heavy gold lace on the Minister’s 
coat and only a slight wound was in- 
flicted. The name of the would-be as- 
sassin is Joaquin Miguel Artao. He was 
at once seized by the police, altho he at- 
tempted suicide by dashing his head 
against a wall, and an accomplice, Matios 
Ortel, has since been arrested. Both are 
anarchists and members of a secret so- 
ciety called the “Lovers of Liberty.” 
Artao was employed as a domestic. A 
year ago Sefior Maura was attacked in 
Madrid while riding in a carriage with 
Sefior Silvela, by a mob of students who 
were infuriated at his energetic sup- 
pression of the student riots at Sala- 
manca. Eight policemen and a number 
of students were wounded in the Madrid 
riot. 


Attempted Assassination 
of Maura 
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The assassination of 
King Alexander and 
Queen Draga, June 11th, 
1903, resulted in the boycott of Servia 
by the Powers. Russia, Austria, Eng- 
land and other nations refused to recog- 
nize Peter I so long as he tacitly ap- 
proved of the crime, which gave him his 
throne, by keeping at his court the lead- 
ers in the regicide. Most of the em- 
bassies have been withdrawn or allowed 
to lapse. It was expected that as soon 
as he felt himself secure the new King 
would punish the conspirators, and so 
re-establish cordial relations with the 
Powers. This expectation seemed to 
have been fulfilled when, on April rst, it 
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was announced from Belgrade that all 
the regicide officers had been removed 
from their posts. Further explanation 
of this action very materially modifies 
the general approval with which it was 
at first received, for it appears that the 
criminals were mostly punished by pro- 
motion, and that while they are banished 
from court, they are still in positions 
where they can make their power felt 
Colonel Machin is made chief of an im- 
portant military department in control 
of the national defense. Damian Popo- 
vitch is put in charge of army divi- 
sion of the Danube. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mitschitch is the only one of the lead- 
ers who is dismissed from the army, and 
this is at his own request. On the other 
hand, it is reported that four superior 
officers who publicly opposed the con- 
spirators have been discharged with 
him. The revolution has resulted in no 
practical benefit to Servia. The finances 
are in as bad a state as under Alexander. 
Life and property are no more safe, and 
the press is stringently muzzled. General 
Grouitch, President of the Council of 
State, is a feeble man, and his two sons 
were among the conspirators. Stojan 
Protitch, Minister of the Interior, is a 
man of more energy, but also connected 
with the regicide. In the Skupshtina the 
“Young Radicals,” numbering 62, ap- 
proved of the assassination; the “ Old 
Radicals ” accepted it. Both branches of 
the Radical party are what would be 
called very conservative elsewhere. Be- 
sides there there are 15 “ Liberals ” and 
one “ Progressionist” to make up the 
number of 150 delegates. 
Sd 

Whatever we may think of 
the ethics and politics of the 
British invasion of Tibet, we 
can appreciate the benefit derived from it 
in the extension of our knowledge of the 
geography of this mysterious region. 
The map we publish this week gives in 
detail the route of the British from Dar- 
jiling to Gyangtse, where at present the 
mission is halted to await negotiations 
before advancing toward Lhasa. Their 


—_ 
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disastrous attempt to check the British at 
the Hot Springs near Guru does not seem 
to have discouraged the Tibetans from 
further opposition of the same ineffectual 
At the village of Samonda, near 


sort. 
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Kalapang, a band of two hundred Tibet- 
ans was encountered, who offered to par- 
ley and then treacherously opened fire on 
the British officers who came forward for 
that purpose. The Tibetan matchlocks 
and Martinis manufactured in Lhasa ap- 
pear to be more dangerous to the users 
than to their opponents. None of the 
British were hit but in the resulting fight 
a number of the Tibetans were wounded 
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Map of the British March into Tibet 


and seventy made prisoners. The treat- 
ment of the wounded and prisoners taken 
at Guru is reported to have made friends 
of them. The wounded come voluntarily 
to the medical officers for treatment, and 
some of the released prisoners refuse to 
go home and wish to join the British 
force. The inhabitants of the Chumbi 
Valley continue friendly and apparently 
rejoice in the defeat of the soldiers from 
Lhasa. At Guru was found an arsenal 
and storehouses containing clothing and 
grain. Evidently a determined effort to 
resist the invaders had been planned, for 
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it is estimated that there were 2,000 men 
behind the defenses on the road, with a 
reserve of 1,600 in Guru, and a force of 
2,000 stationed behind fortifications on 
the other side of Lake Rham, in the ex- 
pectation that the British might take the 
direct route to Lhasa. The new Amban, 
the Chinese representative at Lhasa, 
writes to Colonel Younghusband that he 
wishes to meet him, but that the Dalai 
Lama refuses to give him transportation 
and a guard. It is expected that both the 
Amban and the Tibetan authorities will 
go to Gyangtse for conference with the 
3ritish mission. Dorjieff, who is consid- 
ered by the English as a Russian envoy, 
has been given one of the highest posi- 
tions in the Tibetan Government, that of 
Dzasak, or Master of Ordnance and 
Treasurer to the Dalai Lama. In the 
House of Commons Mr. Brodrick, Sec- 
retary of State for India, stated positively 
that the British mission into Tibet was 
undertaken with the previous knowledge 
and consent of China, the sovereign 
power. The expense of the expedition 
has been so far about $100,000 a month. 
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The rising in the Ger- 
man colony in Da- 
naraland is by no 
means quelled. On the contrary, both 
columns of the expedition have had to 
do some very hard fighting against na- 
tive forces, sometimes outnumbering 
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them ten to one, and have lost heavily . 


both in officers and men. The small 
forces dispatched to South Africa are 
now perceived to be altogether inade- 
quate. The Emperor, when the out- 
break was first reported, favored send- 
ing at once six thousand men under the 
command of a general, but he was over- 
ruled by the colonial and military au- 
thorities. If this policy of energetic 
action had been followed in the begin- 
ning, it is probable that the natives 
would have been overpowered and dis- 
couraged, but the present predatory 
warfare may be continued by them in- 
definitely. The chief force of the 
Hereros, numbering 3,000, was encoun- 
tered at Onganjira, a short distance to 
the east of Okahandja, where they oc- 
cupied a strong position on a hill front- 
ing the northwest. The Governor of 
the colony, Colonel Leutwein, was in 
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command with both Duerr’s and Es- 
torff’s divisions. After eight hours’ 
fighting the position was forced and 
the natives retired toward the north- 
west. This would take them in the di- 
rection of Glasenapp’s column of only 
350 men, and as these have not been 
heard from since, it is feared that they 
have been overpowered. On April 13th 
the Hereros took the offensive, attack- 
ing Colonel Leutwein’s column near 
Oviumbo. After ten hours’ fighting 
they were repulsed with great loss. On 
account of the number of officers and 
men wounded, the Germans also found 
it necessary to retreat, and fell back to 
Otjosasu. si 


Admiral Togo has 
made his eighth at- 
tack on Port Arthur, 
on April 13th, and altho he begins his re- 
port with his customary phrase, “as pre- 
viously planned,” the result must have 
exceeded his greatest expectations, for 
the flagship of Admiral Makaroff was 
blown up and one Russian destroyer 
sunk. It was one of the most skillfully 
devised stratagems in naval warfare. At 
midnight two destroyer flotillas and a tor- 
pedo flotilla, accompanied by a merchant 
vessel, succeeded in spite of the Russian 
searchlights in laying a number of mines 
just outside the entrance to the harbor. 
Several of the Russian torpedo boats were 
outside the harbor and on their return in 
the morning they were attacked by the 
Japanese, and one of them, the “ Strash- 
ni,” was sunk after a desperate fight 
against the four torpedo boats which sur- 
rounded her. The other Russian vessels 
escaped into the harbor through the aid 
of the “ Bayan,” which made a brave sor- 
tie against the Japanese fleet. The plan 
of the Japanese was to entice out the Rus- 
sian fleet, lead them over the hidden 
mines, and then cut off their retreat by 
interposing an ambushed fleet. As bait 
four unarmored cruisers, the “‘ Chitose,” 
“Yoshino,” “ Kasagi” and “ Takasago,” 
under Rear-Admiral Dewa, approached 
the port and retreated as the Russian fleet 
emerged. This consisted of the battle- 
ships “ Petropavlovsk,” “ Peresviet,” 
“Poltava,” “ Pobieda” and “ Sevastopol,” 
the cruisers “ Novik,” “ Diana’ and 
“ Askold,” and the torpedo boats. When 
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the Russian fleet had been drawn about 
fifteen miles from the port, Admiral 
Dewa signaled by wireless telegraphy to 
Admiral Togo to attack them in the rear. 
The fleet under Admiral Togo was sta- 
tioned thirty miles out and was composed 
of the swiftest Japanese vessels, the 
“ Hatsuse,” “ Mikasa,” “ Asahi,” “ Shi- 
kishima,” “ Yashima” and “ Fuji.” As 
soon as these were sighted the Russians 
retired toward the harbor, and the “ Pe- 
tropavlovsk ” passed over one of the hid- 
den mines and was instantly destroyed. 
The first explosion seemed to lift the 
gigantic vessel out of the water; it was 
followed by two others, perhaps from 
magazines or boilers; the ship turned 
completely over, thus imprisoning the 
seven hundred men on board, and drown- 
ing such as had not been already killed. 
Great admiration and regret for Admiral 
Makaroff, who was killed on the bridge 
by the first explosion, are expressed in all 
countries, including Japan. A. still 
greater loss was inflicted on the whole 
world by the death of Vassili Verest- 
chagin, the Russian artist, who was Ad- 
miral Makaroff’s guest on board the 
“ Petropavlovsk.” He was born in 1842, 
studied under Gérome, and devoted his 
life to painting the horrors of war for the 
purpose of promoting peace. His mili- 
tary pictures cover the Rus30-Turkish 
war, the Napoleonic campaign against 
Russia, the Sepoy rebellion, the Philip- 
pine and Cuban wars and the Boxer in- 
surrection. All of his work was done 
from careful sketches on the battlefields, 
and he has been through many cam- 
paigns. Americans are quite familiar 
with his work from the visits he paid here 
in 1887 and 1902. He was proposed as 
a candidate for the Nobel prize, awarded 
to the man who has done most for the 
promotion of peace.—The Grand Duke 
Cyril was on the bridge of the “ Petro- 
pavlovsk,” but escaped, tho with some se- 
rious wounds. The staff of Admiral Maka- 
roff, numbering fifteen or sixteen, were all 
killed. Of the men 52 are reported saved 
out of the total of about 700. Vice-Ad- 
miral Skrydloff, now at Sevastopol, has 
been appointed to succeed Admiral 
Makaroff, and he will proceed at once to 
Port Arthur. He was born in 1844 and 
received the highest military distinction 
in the gift of the Czar, the cross of St. 
George, for bravery in the Russo-Tutk- 
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ish war. From 1901 to 1903 he was in 
command of the Pacific squadron. 
Sd 


The palace of the Emperor of 
Korea at Seoul was completely 
destroyed by fire on the evening of the 
14th. The origin of the fire is not cer- 
tainly known, but it is supposed to have 
been due to the heating apparatus, which 
was being repaired. The value of the 
property destroyed is estimated at $1,- 
000,000, but since the national archives 
were burned, the loss cannot be com- 
puted. The Japanese fire brigade did 
efficient work in preventing the spread of 
the flames to the foreign legations, which 
are close by. The European building 
outside the walled inclosure was saved, 
and in the library of this the Emperor 
took refuge. He prefers to stay here 
while the palace is being rebuilt rather 
than go to the Klong Box palace, where 
the Queen was assassinated in 1895 and 
from which he fled to the Russian lega- 
tion.—All is quiet along the Yalu. The 
only conflict reported is a skirmish on 
Somalind Island, opposite Wiju, where, 
according to a report from General Kuro- 
patkin, a Japanese patrol of fifty men 
were landed and were nearly all killed by 
Russians in ambush. General Kuroki’s 
army corps of about 100,000 men is now 
entrenched on the Korean side of the 
Yalu, and a railroad is being constructed 
to connect this river frontier with the 
capital. About seventy miles of the rail- 
road from Fusan to Seoul have been 
completed. The Russians are said to be 
holding Antung on the Manchurian side 
of the Yalu with a force of 20,000 men, 
but their main lines of defense are further 
west. There is reported to be a great 
deal of sickness in both armies. General 
Kuropatkin has prohibited the use of 
wireless telegraphy by newspaper cor- 
respondents in Manchuria under penalty 
of being treated as spies. Any neutral 
vessels equipped with apparatus for wire- 
less telegraphy which are arrested by the 
Russian vessels will be confiscated. The 
dispatch boat of the London Times, the 
steamer “ Hairnun,” was stoppéd and 
searched by the Russians a short time 
ago, before this order was issued, and 
now it appears the correspondents must 
abandon the apparatus with which they 
sent the very complete descriptions of 
Togo’s. attack at Port Arthur. 
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Garrison and Non-Resistance 


BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


EADING the biography of Garrison 
I have again lived through the 
spring of my awakening to the 
true life. Reading the speeches and 
articles of Garrison, I clearly recalled 
the spiritual joy which I experi- 
enced twenty years ago when I learned 
that the law of non-resistance, to which 
I was inevitably drawn by becoming con- 
scious of Christianity in all its impor- 
tance, and which opened before me the 
great, joyous ideal of the realization of 
Christian life, had already in the forties 
been not only recognized and proclaimed 
by Garrison (of Ballou, I learned later), 
but also laid down by him as the basis 
of his practical activity in freeing the 
slaves. 

This joy was at that time mingled with 
surprise as to how this great evangelic 
truth, expounded by Garrison fifty years 
before, could be so forgotten that I had 
to express it as something new. 

My surprise was especially strength- 
ened by the fact that not only those op- 
posed to the progress of humanity but 
even the most progressive people were 
either perfectly indifferent or even op- 
posed to the proclamation of this law, 
which underlies every true progress. 

But with the lapse of time it became 
ever clearer and clearer to me that the 
general indifference and opposition to 
the law of non-resistance, which were 
evinced then and are still evident to-day, 
are but the symptoms of the great im- 
portance of this law. 

“Our motto,” wrote Garrison, in the 
middle of his activity, “from the very 
beginning of our moral fight, was: ‘ My 
country is the world; my countrymen 
are mankind.’ ” 

Garrison, as a man enlightened by 
Christianity, starting out with a prac- 
tical aim—the struggle against ‘slavery— 
understood very soon that the cause of 
slavery was not a casual, temporary 
seizure of several millions of negroes by 
the Southerners, but an old and uni- 


versal, anti-Christian recognition of the 
right of violence of some people over 





others. The means toward the recog- 
nition of this right was always the evil, 
which people considered possible to out- 
root or to lessen by rude force—that is, 
again by evil. And, realizing this, Garri- 
son pointed out against slavery not the 
sufferings of the slaves, not the cruelty 
of the slave-owners, not the equal rights 
of citizens, but the eternal Christian law 
of non-resistance. Garrison understood 
that which the most forward champions 
against slavery failed to understand,— 
that the sole irresistible means against 
slavery was the denial of the right of 
one man over the liberty of another, un- 
der any circumstances whatever. 

The Abolitionists attempted to prove 
that slavery was illegal, unprofitable, 
cruel, degrading, and so forth; but the 
pro-slavery champions, in their’ turn, 
proved the untimeliness, the danger and 
harmful consequences, which would 
arise from the abolition of slavery. And 
neither could convince the other. But 
Garrison, understanding that the slavery 
of the negroes was but a private case of 
general violence, put forth the general 
principle with which it was impossible 
to disagree,—that no one, under any pre- 
text, has the right of ruling—that is, of 
using force over his equals. Garrison 
did not insist so much on the right of 
slaves to be free as he denied the right 
of any man whatever, or of any company 
of men, to compel another man to do any- 
thing by force. For the battle with 
slavery he put forth the principle of the. 
battle with all the evil of the world. 

The principle laid down by Garrison 
was uncontradictable, but it interfered 
with, and even destroyed, the foundations 
of the existing order of things, and, 
therefore, those that were satisfied with 
their position under existing conditions 
were frightened when this principle was 
proclaimed and actually put into practice. 
They attempted to pass it in silence, they 
hoped to attain their aim without the 
principle of non-resistance, which, it 
seemed to them, would destroy the well- 
built structure of human life. And as 
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the consequence of this failure to recog- 
nize the illegality of violence came the 
fratricidal war, which, solving the ques- 
tion externally, carried a new, perhaps 
even greater, evil of degradation, accom- 
panying every war, into the life of the 
American people. 

The essence of the question remained 
unsolved, and the same question, only 
in a new form, stands now before the 
people of the United States. Then the 
question was how to free the negroes 
from the violence of the slave-owners; 
now the question is how to save the 
blacks from the violence of all the whites, 
and the whites from the violence of all 
the blacks. 

And the solution of this question in its 
new form will come about, of course, not 
through lynching the negroes, nor 
through any artificial and liberal meas- 
ures of American politicians, but only 
through the application to life of that 
same principle which was proclaimed a 
half a century ago by Garrison. 

A few days ago I read in one of the 
leading magazines the opinion of an in- 
telligent and clever writer that my recog- 
nition of the principle of non-resistance 
is a sad and partly comical error, which, 
taking into consideration my old age and 
some of my deserts, one may pass with 
condescending silence. 

Just such an attitude toward this ques- 
tion | met in my conversation with 
the remarkably clever and progressive 
American, Bryan. He, also with ap- 
parent intention to show me my error 
in a gentle and respectful manner, asked 
me how I would explain my queer at- 
titude as to non-resistance, and, as usual, 
brought forth the seemingly uncontra- 
dictable argument about the murderer 
who kills or outrages a child. I told 
him that I uphold non-resistance because, 
having lived seventy-five years, I have 
never, except in conversations, met that 
fantastic murderer, who before my eyes 
wanted to kill or outrage a child, but I 
have constantly seen not one, but a mil- 
lion murderers outraging children and 
women and adults, old men and old 
women, and all working people, in the 
name of the permitted right of violence 
over their equals. When I said this my 
kind interlocutor, with his peculiar 


quickness of perception, did not give me 
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a chance to finish, but began to laugh 
and found my argument satisfactory. 

No one has seen the fantastic mur- 
derer, but the world moaning under the 
burden of violence is before the eyes 
of all. And yet no one sees, no one wants 
to see, that the struggle which can free 
mankind from violence is not a struggle 
with the fantastic murderer, but with 
those real murderers who employ vio- 
lence over people. 

Non-resistance means simply that the 
remedy of mutual influence of judicious 
people over one another should consist 
not in violence, which can be admitted 
only with regard to the lowest organ- 
isms, but in judicious conviction; and 
good of mankind should strive to this 
that all people wishing to serve for the 
substitution of force by judicious con- 
viction. 

It would seem, it is perfectly clear, that 
during the past century fourteen millions 
of people were killed and the works and 
lives of millions of people are still being 
spent on altogether unnecessary wars, 
and all the land is in the hands of those 
that do not work on it, and all the pro- 
ductions of the work of the people are 
devoured by those that do not work, and 
that all deceits which reign in the world 
exist but because violence is permitted 
for the sake of suppressing that which 
certain people -imagine to be evil,—and 
that, therefore, it is necessary to try to 
substitute violence by conviction. And 
in order that this shall be possible it is 
necessary to renounce the right of vio- 
lence. 

But, wonderful thing, the most pro- 
gressive people of our circle consider it 
dangerous to deny the right of violence 
and to substitute it by conviction. These 
people, arguing that it is impossible to 
convince the murderer not to kill the 
child, consider it impossible to convince 
the working people not to take away the 
land and the fruit of their toil from 
those that do not work, and therefore 
they consider it necessary to hold them 
by force. 

And, therefore, however sad it is to 
say it, the only explanation as to the lack 
of understanding of the significance of 
the principle of non-resistance consists 
in the fact that the conditions of human 
life are so polluted that those who judge 
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of the principle of non-resistance sup- 
pose that the application of it to life and 
the substitution of violence by convic- 
tion would destroy every possibility of 
a well-constructed society and the con- 
veniences of life they are enjoying. 

But they fear this in vain ; the principle 
of non-resistance is not the principle of 
violence, but that of consent and love, 
and therefore it cannot be forced upon 
men as a duty. The principle of non- 
resistance, which consists in substitut- 
ing conviction for rude force, can only 
be adopted by free will. And in the 
measure in which it is adopted freely 
by men and applied to life—that is, in 
the measure in which people renounce 
violence and establish their relations on 
judicious conviction, only in that measure 
is true progress accomplished. 
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And, therefore, whether people want 
it or not, only in the name of this prin- 
ciple can they free themselves from en- 
slaving and oppressing one another. 
Whether people want it or not, this prin- 
ciple lies at the foundation of all per- 
fections in human life that have taken 
place and that are to come. Garrison 
was the first to proclaim this principle 
as a rule for the construction of human 
life. This is his great desert. If he did 
not then attain the peaceful emancipa- 
tion of slavery in America, he pointed 
the way toward the emancipation of all 
people in general from the rule of brutal 
force. And, therefore, Garrison will 
forever remain as one of the greatest 
factors and champions of true human 
progress. 


Yasnaya Potyana, Russia 


“Spring O’ The Year!” 


BY SUSIE M. BEST 


Mr. 


John Burroughs says the meadow lark sings ‘“‘ Spring o’ the Year!” in April. 


Ou, tell me now, what is this song that | hear, 


“Spring o’ the Year! 


That trills in my ear; 
Spring o the Year!” 


Oh, who is the messenger telling it clear 
(Tho woods are still sere), 


“Spring o’ the Year! 


Spring o° the Year!” 


It comes from the meadow, it comes from the mere 


“Spring o’ the Year! 
Oh, jubilant carol! 


ce d I 
Spring o’ the Year! 


Now far and now near; 
Spring o’ the Year!” 


What wo can appear, 


What destiny drear? 
Spring o’ the Year!” 


I surely but dreamed of the brine of a tear, 
There’s nothing to fear! 


“Spring o the Year! 


Spring o° the Year!” 


Oh, courage, my heart; oh, my soul, be of cheer, 


“Spring o’ the Year! 


CIncINNATI, OnIo, 


And harken, and hear, 
Spring o° the Year!” 











WAS born in a palm-thatched shack 
under the tamarinds, on the green 
shores of Pelican Harbor, Bahama 

Islands. My father was an English 
sailor, but my mother was a Cuban-born 
Spaniard. I’ve got the dark look of my 
mother; I suppose I’m none the fairer, 
either, for a long life on sunburnt 
waters. 

I couldn’t have been five years old 
when a bad piece of news came to our lit- 
tle home. I remember, my two brothers 
and myself were playing out in the shade 
of a cocoanut palm when some 
one came running to tell my 
mother that the “ Perdita” had 
gone down with all on board. 
Small as F was, I instantly knew 
what that meant. We had heard 
such tidings before of 
other vessels, and we 
knew how to take in the 
meaning of the dreadful 
words at once. 

Life did not change 
very much for us then. 
We only went from the 
tamarinds and cocoanuts of 
the Bahamas to those of Key 
West, where my mother had 
a brother, a widower. She 
kept house for him the rest 
of her life. My father had 
been constantly away from 
home, and now my uncle, 
likewise a sailor, was nearly 
all the time gone, leaving his 
three children to my mother’s care. So 
things were much the same with us, ex- 
cept that there were more playmates and 
a bigger house to come back to when 
play was over. 

But playing-time is short with folks 
like us. School days came very early to 


my little brothers and myself. There are 

good English schools in Key West, and 

my mother had not forgotten her Eng- 
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Fifty Years of a Sponge Fisher’s Life 


BY CARLOS BARKER 


[The friend of THE INDEPENDENT who obtained the following article by Mr. Barker 
for us writes: ‘I am sending you the sponge fisher’s story just as it came to me. 
did not write it down, of course, but ‘ talked’ it.”—Epr1Tor.] 









Grass, Sheep’s Wool and 
Yellow Sponges 


He 


lish husband; so she sent us to them as 
early as we could be admitted. - 
“For you are not Conchs, remem- ! 
ber,” she charged us, her eyes flashing 
and voice ringing; “and you must never 
let them call you so. You are English, 
and I want you to speak English, and 
speak it well, besides reading it and writ- 
ing it, like your father before you!” 
Since I’ve seen more of the world I’ve 
come to know that Key West is a strange 
town, unlike any other. There’s an Eng- 
lish part to it, and a Spanish part, the 
Spanish being bigger, but 
poorer, and, alas! much dirtier. 
Several languages are spoken in it 
the town; Spanish most of all, 
it seems to me. But, above 
everything else, our island-town 
is American; that’s why 
so much money is made 
and lost in it, and so 





many business enter- 
prises spring up. 
And what did my 


mother mean by saying 

that my brothers and I 

were not Conchs? Well, but 
we were, I think. At least, 

we've mostly been called so, . 
for we’ve sponged with crews 

that talked the Conch lingo 

and we’ve spoken it regular 7 
with them. Yet we were 
taught good English and I 
speak it all the time in my 
own home. 

You see, the name Conch was given, 
generations ago, by our neighbors on the 
main shore of the States, to the Spanish- 
speaking, mixed-blood people of Key 
West. You know the great, slimy thing 
that crawls around in a conch-shell? Dig 
him out, and he looks like a lump of 
muddy, nasty jelly. Some of our poorest 
people along shore no doubt eat these, 
but the dish isn’t known on better tables. 
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I suppose the name was an insult at first ; 
my mother said so, and felt it like a knife, 
because the Key Westers were said to 
use conchs as a staple article of food. 
Anyway, the name Conch has clung, 
and most of us don’t care at all for it 
now. There’s a funnier name than that 
among us: when one of us marries into 
a mainland family the children are called 
“ Loggerheads.” In my life-time lots of 
the Conchs have married about Tampa 


know that smell in the half of a hundred 
years that’s rolled over my head since 
then. Most of the months of those years 
I’ve been out on the water, with the deck 
of my boat piled up with these same 
dark-looking, nasty-smelling objects. 
For, you see, these were sponges that 
José and his brother had found out on 
the reefs when they were looking for 
turtles; and they were showing them to 
my uncle because his judgment and 
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Interior of Sponge House 


and Cedar Key; so lately the Logger- 
heads in our crews are numerous. 

I told you my school days commenced 
early. They ended early, too. One day, 
when my uncle came home from a long 
cruise I ran down to the wharf to meet 
him. But for an hour he was too busy 
to notice me. He was talking excitedly 
to José and Manuel Silvas, two turtlers 
we knew well and they were handling and 
passing back and forth among the three 
some wet, dirty-looking objects that I 
did not recognize. When I got very 
close I found out that these dirty objects 
smelt very bad. How well I’ve come to 





knowledge were much respected among 
all the sea-faring people that came in to 
the Key West wharves. The Silvas 
brothers kept telling my uncle over and 
over that there were wide fields of this 
strange growth out in the waters they 
had been turtling in, and my uncle, Ale- 
jandro Piestra, was running forward in 
his mind to the possibility of harvesting 
these and finding a paying market for 
them. Small as the incident appeared, a 
great United States industry had its be- 
ginnings right there. 

As nearly as I can remember this hap- 
pened about 1853 or 1854, and within a 
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Drying Sponges; Cheyney’s, Tarpon Springs 


few months my uncle had fitted out two 
or three small boats for the sponging 
fields of José and Manuel. I was scarce- 
ly eleven years old, but he put me on one 
of the boats. 

“It’s going to be a money-making 
business, Elena,” said he to my mother, 
in his far-seeing way; “not now, per- 
haps, but one of these days. Let the boy 
learn it from the start and grow into it.’ 

Even so it has been. At that time all 
the sponges used in the United States 
were imported. Now our own markets, 
with their big demand, are almost wholly 
supplied from our own waters, and 
there’s a large export of the grass sponge 
to England every year. 

But it’s only in the Florida waters that 
sponges are found, and nearly altogether 
on the west coast of the peninsula. The 
water is too deep and too cold on the 
Atlantic side, and the hurricanes too de- 
structive to sea life. Sponging doesn’t 
pay in the Atlantic. 

The sponge fields in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico are big, and they are pretty widely 





worked in the last few years. We call 
St. Mark’s. the northernmost tip of the 
fields, and they reach clear down to the 
reefs about Key West, stretching out fif- 
teen or twenty miles from shore all the 
way. But they differ in fertility, just as 
the farmer’s fields differ. The grounds 
that give us the richest yield lie between 
St. Mark’s and Anclote Keys, and they 
are worked by a large force of men. 
Yes, this is the finest and most valuable 
of all Florida’s maritime industries, for 
it keeps several thousand men employed 
and a handsome fleet of vessels cruising 
along the western shores of the Gulf, 
and the yearly harvest means consider- 
ably over a million dollars to the State. 
In those early days we had the awk- 
wardest sort of sponge hooks and no 
water glasses, nor anything else to make 
our work easy or successful. I can’t say 
we did succeed, either; we were not in 
the right place to succeed, even if we'd 
had good boats and the implements we 
use now. There are not enough sponges 
along the reefs we were on then, nor are 
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the ones gathered there of fine enough 
quality. But even with all odds against 
us, we were by 1858 or 1860 bringing in 
some catches that sold quite well, and 
drew other folks’ eyes to our business. 
Some more men began to fit up boats, as 
my uncle had done, and to send out 
sponge-fishing crews. In a few years 
turtlers, mullet-fishers and many others 
that followed the sea were leaving their 
old work and turning to the new, because 
it offered so many more chances. The 
gamble in it drew the Conch, you see. 
Soon the boats were getting bigger and 
finer, and every year they pushed up fur- 
ther north, until at last they got to St. 
Mark’s, and the sponges ended. 
Somebody soon invented a hook: for 
catching hold of the sponge and pulling 
it loose from the rock or coral bed at the 
bottom of the sea, where it grows. The 
sponging glass had come early. This 
looks like a common water-pail, except 
that it has a glass bottom. It is tied with 
a rope to the side of the dinghey, and 
the hooker, laying himself breast down 
across the thwarts and facing the bow, 
looks over the side into the water through 
this glass-bottomed bucket, held in his 
left hand, while his long hooked pole is in 
his right. His mate, the sculler, is in the 


stern of the dinghey, and if he’s as good 
at his business as he ought to be, is scull- 
ing so easily and smoothly that the boat 
glides like a fish. The hooker up for- 
ward holds his water-glass plunged sev- 
eral inches below the surface all the time: 
that’s to lose the ripple and so have a 
clear view. 

At first, when we didn’t have glasses, 
we brought up many an object that 
wasn’t a sponge, and many a sponge that 
was worthless. We were fishing in shal- 
low waters in those days, too. But nowa- 
days some of our poles are 45 feet long, 
for fishing deep, where the finest sponges 
grow. An expert sponger rarely ever 
makes a mistake in his catch. The min- 
ute he sights his sponge he lets loose his 
glass to grab his pole with both hands; 
he aims true, gives a peculiar little twist- 
ing movement, mostly with the wrist 
muscles, and, dollars to doughnuts, he 
lands his catch in the bottom of the 
dinghey.; If it’s a fine, big sheep’s-wool, 
worth sométhing like $1.00 or $1.50 to 
us, maybe he and his mate take a minute 
to mirate over it; then back to business 
quick as a wink. The hooker faces down 
again; and reaches for his water-glass, 
which, of course, would have been lost 
if it hadn’t been tied to the boat. 

















Near View of a Few Kraals; Fish Nets Drying in Foreground, Some of the Sponging Fleet in 


Background 











All of this looks easy. But when the 
new men try it they find it about as hard 
a job as they’ve ever tackled. Very few 
spongers are good hookers and scullers, 
too. It takes much more experience and 
skill to make a hooker. I sculled from 
the time I was twelve years old, but 
I never got to be a first-class hooker until 
I was away long in years. 

Do our men pair off for a whole season 
at a time? Mostly,—just like what some 
visitors to the kraals tell me about the 
“dory mates” at cod fishing, in waters 
up North. But sometimes the mates 
don’t agree, and the Captain has to 
change them. It strains the hooker aw- 
fully if the sculler is rough, besides mak- 
ing it impossible to get a good catch. So 
there’s plenty of room for quarreling 
over it. 

No, our boats don’t carry even-num- 
bered crews in order to mate off. Where 
would the cook come in? And nobody’s 
more important. All the sponging fleet 
carry odd crews; the small boats five 
or seven men, then nine, eleven, and 
so on up. Not many boats over 
fifteen in our fleet. The captain 
works, too; sometimes he’s cook, 
but oftener a hooker, occasion- 
ally a sculler. There are as 
many dingheys, or smal] 
sponging boats, as there are 
pairs of mates. A crew of 
fifteen will earry seven 
dingheys. The unmated 
man is cook. He’s 
housekeeper, too, and 
has charge of the 
boat all day 
while the din- 
gheys are out. 
He has to be a 
pretty fair 
sailor, for, 
when the 
dingheys 
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start out in the morning they may 
keep bunched and trail off together a 
great distance, and generally the cook is 
expected to sail the big boat in their 
wake, so he’s ready on hand to pick up 
the men when meal-times come or their 
cargoes get heavy. 

Nearly all our boats are owned and 
fitted out in Key West, tho lately there’s 
an increasing number every spring from 
places like Tampa, Clearwater and Cedar 
Key. Not many spongers own their 
boats. Generally it’s a business specu- 
lator in Key West, or some other port, 
who owns them. I know one man that 
sends out fifteen this season. My uncle 
had nine at work when he died. I al- 
ways thought it was a pity he had to die 
before he saw what a big thing he had 
started in this industry. 

But I was telling you how the boats 
are owned, and that leads up to how we 
get our money out of the business. The 
owner fits up his vessel, and engages his 
crew for a trip; that’s eight weeks; 

no less even if they catch; nothing 
more, unless the hurricanes, or 

something else, should hold us 
out. 
When we have to lie up for 
bad weather we don’t go back 
to Key West, or any other 
starting-point, but come to 
anchorage here in the 
neighborhood of our 
kraals, along about 

Bailey’s Bluff. 

The owner lays in 
“orub” for eight 
weeks, full meas- 
ure, to start with. 
Then, at the 
end of the 
trip, when 
we sell our 
catch, one- 
half, or 
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one-third the cash, according to the num- 
ber in the crew, goes to the owner, and 
the balance is shared equally among the 
men, except that the one who’s had the 
responsibility of being captain generally 
gets a little the most. 

In good seasons we often divide big 
money. Now the trip just made by our 
boat was not a specially good one, but 
we calculate to share $54.00 to $57.00 to 
the man. Wait till we go the Rock 
Island trip ; that’s away up the coast, and 
we save it until late in the fall, because 
the sponging grounds are protected from 
the prevailing winds by the lay of the 
shore. Up there the waters are deep and 
the sponges fine, not only in size, but in 
color and texture. All these points count 
high in the value. When we come back 
from Rock Island, if good luck follows 
us there, as it ought, why, we expect to 
share close on to $100.00 apiece. We did 
the season before last. 

Perhaps you don’t understand the 
spongers’ bounty system. Sometimes I 
think it’s at the bottom of most of our 
troubles, at least of our men’s not put- 
ting by something from the good money 
they make. I don’t know whether it’s 
fixed in many other businesses so that a 
man can spend first and then earn; but 
I know, if it is, it’s the worse for the 
workers. 

I’m afraid the spongers’ bounty began 
with my uncle. He was always a liberal 
man, and so, when his crews asked for 
money in advance, they got it. When 
other men began to fit out sponging craft 
their fishermen demanded an advance, 
“ such as José or "Tonio had from Sefior 
Piestra,” and so it went. 

Now never a man would ship on a 
sponger without his bounty. You don’t 
understand it perfectly? I'll make it 
plainer. Take the boat I work on, the 
“ Juana.” She carries a crew of eleven 
this year. Let’s go back to Christmas 
times, as I told you of them. We're all 
out of money when January comes. Then 
we live on our credit for a month or 
more. A good sponger always has 
credit to live on—more’s the pity, I think. 
It’s late February before the “ Juana” is 
ready to start out; that’s as soon as the 
best of them goes. The water is gen- 
erally too muddy for sponging before 
March, The owner of the boat hunts 


up the eleven men he wants about the 
last of January ; some of us are old hands 
with him, some are new. He comes up 
to the first one: 

“ Going to ship with me, Pedro?” 

Pedro is likely to answer : “ How much 
bounty you give us?” 

The owner asks back: “ What you 
owing out?” 

Then Pedro counts on his fingers, so 
much to so and so for “grub” since 
Christmas, and so much somewhere else, 
and maybe some other place. It mounts 
up to perhaps $25.00 or $30.00. The 
boat-owner is expected to stand for the 
debts first ; then comes the bounty—that’s 
always a cash advance. 

“Thirty dollars on your debts, Pedro; 
I can’t give you but $10.00 bounty.” 

Possibly Pedro takes it, perhaps re- 
fuses and goes to another master. But 
most likely he says: 

“ Rise to $20.00, Sefior, and I’ll take 
you!” 

What does Pedro do with the bounty? 
Goes and spends the biggest part of it on 
a farewell “ r’yster ” before he ships, I’m 
afraid, leaving wife and family to be pro- 
vided for while he’s gone, maybe by the 
boat-owner, maybe some other haphazard 
way. There’s tobacco to be laid in, too, 
from the cash, and sometimes clothes. 
Of course, the bounty and the debts must 
be squared to the owner out of what the 
sponger shares when the catch of this 
trip is sold. It won’t leave much, if any. 
So into debt again, and another bounty 
before the next trip. You don’t wonder 
I think it a bad system? But our men 
have grown to it till they wouldn’t be 
willing to work under any other. Some 
people that have seen the world tell me 
the common run of farmers where they 
make cotton raise their crops with an 
arrangement pretty much like our boun- 
ties. 

Well, our biggest squadron sets out 
from Key West in time to be on the 
grounds with the first fine weather, that 
comes so early in our climate. You can 
imagine you are starting with us, say, 
fifty boats together, our “ Juana” lead- 
ing. There'll be fifty more coming scat- 
tering later on, and another fifty, call it, 
from other ports. Our boats are of vari- 
ous builds and range from a 30-foot to a 
70-foot keel, 
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Mission Pavilion; Glimpse of Interior of Anclote Kraals 


If a gay little sou’wester sings through 
the rigging, so much the better ; we won’t 
mind crowding canvas if she’s steady, 
for we’re mostly good sailors. North- 
‘ard we scud, and jokes are cracked, 
yarns spun, and cards played in our tight 
little cabins. Smoke? I should say we 
do. Did you ever see a sponger without 
his pipe, except at meal-time, or he’s 
hooking? We'd never stand the smell 
of the dead sponges if we couldn’t smoke. 

But on this outgoing there’s no smell; 
our boats are clean as wax, and every- 
thing is jolly enough. We love the salt 
in our faces again. 

Two or three days’ fair sailing will 
bring us in hail of Egmont Light; that’s 
off from Tampa. We scud past it, and 
head on up. Fifty miles further and we 
come to our own Light; that’s this one 
here, Anclote, and we run in to anchor 
off Bailey’s Bluff. 

Yes, it’s a good harbor we’ve got here 
and sea-room for all. Tight anchorage, 
too. This bay is about centra] in our 
best sponge-fields, and so it came to be 
hit upon for the kraals. 





You can see what the kraals are. 
They’re only pens in the water, made by 
driving stakes tight and fastening to- 
gether with hurdles. They’re to hold the 
sponges while the animal part is being 
soaked out. All the vessels of the An- 
clote fleet have their separate kraals, of 
course, here, in the neighborhood of the 
Bluff. 

Generally we put out for the grounds 
Monday morning, setting sail anywhere 
from midnight to daybreak. With good 
weather we fish hard till Friday noon, or 
even Saturday morning, anchoring wher- 
ever we happen to be every night, unless 
it’s squally and we’re driven to harbor. 
By Saturday noon every vessel tries to 
make it back to the Bluff. The sponges 
that have soaked a week are taken out 
of kraal, and the new catch put in. 
Enough for the men to do to fill most of 
Saturday and sometimes part of Sun- 
day. The week-old sponges must be 
carried ashore, to be cleaned and 
bunched. Every piece is cleaned sepa- 
rately by holding it in one hand while 
you beat it with a stick until the refuse 
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is all out. When cleaned, they’re gath- 
ered up and strung in bunches, according 
to size and quality, and the bunches then 
left to sun and air. 

There’s many, many a different kind 
of sponge, but only three we harvest for 
market: that’s the sheep’s wool, the finest, 
then the grass, and, last, the yellow. The 
sheep’s wool brings us regularly from 
$2.00 to $5.00 a bunch. From seven to 
fourteeh sponges make an ordinary 
bunch, but sometimes just one or two 
fine specimens will be bunched by them- 
selves and bring $4.00 or $5.00. 

The grass sponge isn’t near so valu- 
able, but it’s been increasing steadily in 
price for the last five years, because Eng- 
land sends here for more and more every 
year. It sells now for three times as 
much as the yellow. You see, the yellow 
one looks muddy and coarse. It’s very 
abundant all up and down our shores, 
but it don’t cut much figure with us in 
years when we're getting good wool 
yield. 

Our life looks easy enough to you 
when you see it this way, with the sun- 
shine everywhere, and our boats rocking 
here in the Bay, the men lounging about 
or standing up for you to take their pic- 
tures. Perhaps it is easier than many. 
I know I’d die if you’d cage me up in a 
big city and set me down to some finicky 
piece of work. I’ve got to have sea- 
room, and change my muscles often, be- 
sides. I’m thankful to be a sponger, in- 
stead of some factory or tenement fellow. 

But maybe you’ve not thought of the 
hardest side? It isn’t the work; none of 
us mind the work after we get started, 
tho a Conch’s not the easiest man in the 
world to start. No, it isn’t the hard work. 
It’s the long, lonesome nights out in the 
Gulf, the murk and storm days, when 
there’s nothing for us, when work would 
be a blessing; but instead we’ve got to 
sit around on deck, or be driven below 
by the rain or the smell, and have noth- 
ing for hands or brain but cards, a little 
fiddling maybe, and then dull talking to 
our few mates, and we know all they 
know, all they’ve got to say to us. 

Then the week’s end comes. But once 
more I can be thankful, for we’ve got 
the Pavilion now! Long, long years 
dragged over when we had nothing bet- 


ter to look forward to, at the end of every 
week, than just that same round of cards 
and pipes. Only we'd stretch our legs 
ashore and see the other crews. What 
else was there, unless we sailed up or 
down the coast to a breakdown in some 
Florida fisherman’s shack, or perhaps 
cruised off to some town and tried a bad 
drunk on contraband rum? It’s smug- 
gled through from Cuba in large quanti- 
ties along here, in spite of the cutters. 
You’ve no doubt heard the coast people 
speaking of it as “auger dent,” which 
stands for the Spanish “ aguardiente.” 

I’d like to have it said for our men, 
tho, that drinking is very uncommon 
among them out on the trips. Perhaps 
Conchs know their own weaknesses; 
aguardiente makes us quarrel, and quar- 
reling would lead to killing every time 
when we're penned up together on the 
boats. So if drunk it must be, we wait 
till we’re back in Key West. 

But the Pavilion? It was Miss Stir- 
ling that got that for us. She was down 
here spending her first winter, when she 
used to visit the kraals and the Bluff, 
and see how lonesome and dull the men 
were on Saturdays and Sundays; no- 
where to go, nothing to do when we were 
through cleaning. Just sleeping on our 
boats at night, and in the day-time, if it 
wasn’t work, just loafing around our 
sponge-piles, or the keeper’s shack, till it 
was time to start on another week’s 
round. 

The first thing we knew, Miss Stirling 
had started a fund for a Pavilion up here 
above the kraals. She put in a good deal 
of money herself, and got some from peo- 
ple a long way off, then some from the 
boat-owners in Key West and other 
ports. When the building was well be- 
gun she came among us for contribu- 
tions, and we gave her whatever we 
could. She gives us credit for helping 
lots. That was three winters ago. In 
a few months it was finished up, and you 
see now we've got something to be proud 
of and enjoy forever. Why, I expect my 
children’ children to get good out of that 
Pavilion. 

You don’t wonder I like to say it over 
and over, “ Thank God, they built the 
Pavilion in my day!” 

ARIPEKA, FLORIDA, 














N THE INDEPENDENT of February 4th 
the Moderator of the Congregation- 
al National Council, Dr. A. ; 

Bradford, submits “ A Proposition for 
Christian Union” between Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists. A communica- 
tion on such a subject from such a 
source demands consideration. What 
then is his eirenicon? 

One concession suggested is: “ Let the 
Congregationalists cease to emphasize 
the importance of infant baptism.” But 
one might remark that they do not em- 
phasize it now. In the Presbyterian 
Churches of the United States there 
were in the opening years of the nine- 
teenth century nearly two hundred bap- 
tisms of infants to a thousand communi- 
cants, but in the closing years less than 
thirty, and in the more liberal Congre- 
gational Churches the usage has so far 
advanced in obsolescence that it has be- 
come the exception rather than the rule. 
It is proposed, therefore, simply that the 
Congregational authorities forbear to 
demand from Baptists what they do not 
require of their own people. 

Nor is there any more of a concession 
in the suggestion: “ Let Congregational. 
ists be willing to immerse those who pre 
fer immersion.” 

Immersion was the act of baptism in 
the Apostolic Churches, as any Congre- 
gational professor of church history will 
admit. It has been the baptism of the 
Greek Church through all the centuries. 
It was the standard baptism of the 
Church of Rome for more than a thou- 
sand years, and of the Church of Eng- 
land down to the reign of Elizabeth. It 
was the baptism of Jesus and Paul, of 
Tertullian and Cyprian, of Augustine 
and Chrysostom, of Anselm and Wyck- 
liffe, of Cranmer and John Knox. It is 
sanctioned by the Episcopalian “ Prayer 
Book,” and the Methodist Discipline. It 
was practiced by Mr. Beecher fifty years 
ago and has been by other Congrega- 
tional leaders. It is no great yielding to 
recognize as valid baptism what no 
Church in all the ages ever denied to be 
such, 
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The Baptists and Christian Union 


BY NORMAN FOX, D.D. 


But, on the other hand, it is sweep- 
ingly proposed that Baptists shall con- 
sent to baptize infants and to use affu- 
sion for baptism; in other words, that 
the Congregationalists standing just 
where they stand now, not moving an 
inch from their present ground, the 
Baptists shall yield every point of differ- 
ence, making unconditional surrender of 
their present beliefs, coming fully over 
to the Congregational position. Can 
they be expected so to do? 

That Roman Catholics should baptize 
infants is reasonable. They believe in 
baptismal regeneration, that in the cere- 
mony the child receives a new spiritual 
life, is “ christened ”—that is, made a 
Christian. But Baptists hold that one 
is christened, made a Christian, regen- 
erated, not in any ecclesiastical rite, but 
by the direct work of the Spirit on the 
heart, and, therefore, as a monarch is 
crowned not to make him a king, but be- 
cause he is a king alreadv. so baptism 
can be used only as a token that one is 
already born again. Grant the Roman 
Catholic premise of baptismal regenera- 
tion and infant baptism becomes reason- 
able, but adopt the Baptist position, that 
the new birth is wrought not in bap- 
tism, but by the Holy Spirit directly, and 
baptism can logically be given only on 
profession of faith. 

Whence did Protestants. derive the 
usage of infant baptism? They derived 
it from the Church of Rome. And where 
did the Roman Catholics get it? They 
drew it from the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. The baptism of infants 
never would have been known in the 
Church but for the rise of the doctrine 
that in the baptismal water a new life 
was imparted. Therefore, to ask the 
Baptists to baptize infants is to ask them 
to sanction the Roman Catholic error 
that one is christened, made a Christian, 
in the baptismal rite, to abandon the 
evangelical tenet that regeneration is the 
immediate work of the Spirit. 

Congregational and _ Presbyterian 
Churches of to-day escape these diffi- 
culties only by making their baptism of 
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infants mean nothing whatever. They 
do not consider the “ dedicated,”’ but still 
graceless, sons of a pious Eli to be 
Church members any more than do Bap- 
tists the unconverted young people in 
their congregations. They do not be- 
lieve that there is any germ of spiritual 
life in the baptized child of Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian which will not be found 
in the unbaptized babe of Baptist or 
Quaker. They will not claim that the 
Presbyterian or Congregationalist labors 
more earnestly for the salvation of his 
“ dedicated ” child than does the good 
Quaker or Baptist for his unbaptized 
offspring. What significance then has 
infant baptism in evangelical Churches? 
None at all. Baptism to the Roman 
Catholic means something—namely, that 
the subject is therein born again. It 
means something to the Baptist—namely, 
that the subject has by the work of the 
Spirit been already born again. But the 
baptism of an infant in evangelical circles 
is utterly meaningless, and Baptists, 
while not judging their brethren, feel 
that it would be a profanation, a solemn 
farce, for themselves to adopt the prac- 
tice. 

Nor can the Baptist consent to use 
sprinkling or pouring as the act of bap- 
tism. He finds no Scripture precedent 
therefor, and he cannot consequently 
say “I baptize thee” in giving what he 
does not think Scripture recognizes as 
baptism. 

And the practice of affusion is still 
further objectionable to Baptists for its 
having arisen from the erroneous doc- 
trine that baptism is essential to salva- 
tion. 

The act of baptism in the Apostolic 
Church was immersion. How, then, 
came sprinkling to be used? When there 
had grown up in the Church the belief 
that regeneration was wrought in bap- 
tism and only in baptism, and thus that 
no man could be saved without baptism, 
the question arose what should be done 
when a man was converted on a sick 
bed and immersion was out of the ques- 
tion. It was at last decided that neces- 
sitate cogente a simple affusion might 
be used. The recourse to sprinkling as 
baptism never would have been thought 
of but for the error that water baptism 
was essential to salvation. Till the 
twelfth century on the continent of Eu- 
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rope, and till the sixteenth in England, it 
was used only in case of emergency, the 
burial in water remaining the standard 
baptism, but in time its superior con- 
venience caused it,—but only in the 
Western Church,—to supplant immersion 
entirely. But as the old Puritan refused 
to kneel at receiving the bread and wine 
because that practice originated in the 
erroneous doctrine of the Real Presence, 
so the Baptist must decline to admin- 
ister sprinkling for baptism since that 
usage took its rise in the error of bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

Be it remembered that what we should 
aim at is not simply union, but Chris- 
tian union; and a union is not Christian 
which is attained through the sacrifice of 
principle. Now the Baptist does not 
seek to interfere with the religious usages 
of his neighbors. If they wish to bap- 
tize infants or to give affusion for bap- 
tism or to abstain from meat on Friday 
or to sprinkle themselves with holy 
water, he offers no objection, but simply 
asks that he himself be not*expected to 
unite in ceremonies which do not accord 
with his principles. What causes the 
schism between Baptists and their breth- 
ren is that the latter deny them this 
liberty of abstention. Not long ago a 
Baptist, called to the pastorate of a 
prominent Congregational church, was 
asked in the installation council whether 
he would consent to baptize infants and 
use sprinkling for baptism, and it is safe 
to say that had he not beforehand agreed 
to answer this question in the affirma- 
tive he would never have been called. 

Therefore, any plan of Church union 
which is to include the Baptist must 
stipulate that he be not required to bap- 
tize infants nor to use affusion and as- 
persion for baptism nor in any way, di- 
rectly or impliedly, to recognize either of 
these as New Testament baptism. And 
he may go so far in demanding equality 
with his brethren as to claim that at any 
time when thev are allowed to speak in 
favor of these usages he shall be per- 
mitted to state how it looks to him. 

Be it observed that it would not be a 
union of Baptists and Congregationalists 
if one party was converted and went ful- 
ly over to the views of the other. That 
would be simply a joining of Baptists 
and Baptist converts or of Congrega- 
tionalists with proselytes to Congrega- 
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tionalism. The question is whether 
Congregationalists and Baptists cannot 
be gathered into one Church while each 
party still retains its present views. 
neither being asked to do anything in- 
consistent with its present principles. 
The only practicable scheme for such 
a union would be one which waived en- 
tirely the question what constitutes New 
Testament baptism, which eliminated 
completely the discussion whether the 
use of affusion and the baptism of in- 
fants is according to Scripture. Such 
a plan would be found in a Church which 
admitted to the Church supper and to 
full membership any believer, baptized 
or unbaptized. If the Church welcomed 
to its ranks one, who, being of Quaker 
training, did not believe in water bap- 
tism and so had been neither immersed 
nor sprinkled, the Baptist member could 
vote to accept the person who had re- 
ceived only infant baptism without there- 
by impliedly acknowledging that such 
baptism is valid. Baptism would thus be 
made no longer a Church ordinance, but 
a question of private duty, like the giv- 
ing of a tenth of one’s income in benevo- 
lence. The member of such a Church 
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could privately be immersed or sprinkled 
or have his children baptized by any one 
whom he could find to administer the 
ceremony, while the pastor of the 
church could decline to perform any rite 
in which he did not believe. In such a 
Church all controversy regarding bap- 
tism would be eliminated as thoroughly - 
as from a Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. 

If Congregationalists and Baptists 
could all be brought to see that water 
baptism is not made by the New Testa- 
ment an essential to Church member- 
ship, that the Church of Christ should 
be open to all the disciples of Christ ir- 
respective of baptism, then, tho each 
retained its own beliefs as to what con- 
stitutes true baptism, these two great 
bodies could become one. There are 
Baptist Churches in England which are 
organized on this principle, and there 
are Baptists in America who believe it 
to be the principle of the New Testa- 
ment. Will the Congregational National 
Council respond by a resolution favoring 
the admission to the Church of all be- 
lievers, baptized or unbaptized? 
Morristown, N, J. 
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The German African Troubles 


BY PAUL TAFEL 


(Mr. Tafel is a German residing in New York, and his brother is one of the German 


officers now engaged in the fight wiih the natives in Southwest Africa. 


Ratzel’s “His- 


tory of Mankind,” a standard work on native races, from which we take our Iillustra- 
tions, contains twenty pages on the Hereros.—EDITOoR.] 


HE appalling losses which Germany 
has recently sustained in one of 
her African colonies and the de- 

sire to learn the causes of the catastrophe 
have for a few moments turned our at- 
tention to that remote corner of the earth. 

The territory known under the name 
of German Southwest Africa extends 
over an area about twice as large as that 
of the Fatherland, with the Orange River 
in the south, the Kunene River in the 
north and the Atlantic Ocean as its west- 
ern border ; the eastern part of the colony 
loses itself in the sandy plains of the 
Kalahari Desert. The first mention of 
this strip of land is found in Portuguese 
annals of the fifteenth century; later it 
belonged to Holland, and at the begin- 





ning of the nineteenth century it was 
abandoned by England after several suc- 
cessive expeditions had unanimously re- 
ported that the country was useless for 
agricultural purposes, that its mineral re- 
sources were insignificant and that it was 
inhabited by low and treacherous natives 
of the Kaffir type. It was small wonder, 
therefore, that a deprecating smile on the 
part of the entire colonial world greeted 
Bismarck when, in 1884, he proclaimed 
the hinterland of Walfish Bay between the 
Orange and Kunene Rivers henceforth 
to be a German colony. This action on 

the part of the German Government had — 
been caused by the refusal of the authori- 
ties of Cape Colony to protect the Ger- 
man missionaries, who since the begin- 

















Herero Men. 
History of Mankind.” 


ning of the second part of the nineteenth 
century had settled among the natives, 
from the continuous raids of the warlike 
Hottentots living along the Orange 
' River. 

It soon became evident that in placing 
that large tract of land under the pro- 
tection of her flag Germany had assumed 
an onerous task. Aside of being poor 
in agricultural products, the country 
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(From a photograph belonging to the Barmen Mission.) 
Copyright, 1897, by the Macmillan Co. 
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lacked the possibilities of an adequate 
water supply; the .barren mountain 
ranges and large stretches of sand made 
transportation extremely difficult, and the 
coast was dangerous to approach on ac- 
count of shallow water and sand banks 
extending far out into the sea—the only 
possible points of access being Walfish 
Bay (English) and Angra Pequena, to 
the south. The research for minerals 
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proved utterly fruitless, and the large 
cattle herds in the interior could not be 
made available for lack of proper means 
of transportation. The influx of settlers 
was small, and gradually the colony be- 
came forgotten by those in Germany who 
were at all aware of its existence. 

In 1890, however, the fortunes of the 
settlement underwent a sudden change. 
A fierce invasion of Witbooi-Hottentots 
had utterly decimated the white popula- 
tion, and what cattle had not been driven 
off by the cannibals was de- 
stroyed by the rinderpest, which, 
at that time, ravaged over a large 
part of South and Southwest 
Africa. In view of this pitiful 
state of affairs the German Par- 
liament acceded to the plea of the 
Colonial Office by granting a 
large and continuous appropria- 
tion for the colony. 

The garrison was at once in- 
creased to 1,000 men, all white 
and recruited from the regular 
army, to keep hostile native tribes 
in obedience and _ submission. 
The few natural harbors were 
made accessible to large seagoing 
vessels, and regular fortnightly 
communication was_ established 
between Cape Town, Swakop- 
mund (near Walfish Bay) and 
Hamburg. A railway was built 
from the coast to Windhock, the 
capital, and the principal villages 
were connected by _ telegraph 
lines, with an extension to the 
West African cable line, touching 
at Swakopmund. The trade of 
the colony, now amounting to 
about 12,000,000 marks, is mostly 


in the hands of about a dozen Herero 
Spear* 


mercantile companies, with head- 
quarters in Hamburg, London 
and Cape Town. A syndicate has re- 
cently opened extensive copper mines 
near Otavi and is now engaged in 
building a railway line to the coast at its 
own expense. The white population is 
increasing rapidly, augmenting itself 
partly from the Fatherland, partly from 
the former Boer republics. 

The recent uprising of the natives in 
the interior has undoubtedly caused a 
serious setback to the development of the 
colony. It appears, from the reports 
which are periodically given out by the 
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German Colonial Office, that the authori- 
ties have closely followed the example of 
our own Government in regard to the In- 
dians in the West, inasmuch as the vari- 
ous native tribes have been assigned cer- 
tain reservations of land, outside of 
which they were no longer allowed to 
settle. It further appears that the natives 
had acquiesced in this restriction of their 
liberty, that the white population felt per- 
fectly secure from molestations of any 
kind, and that both, native and white 
man, associated and traded with 
each other without reserve. Evi- 
dently, however, the Germans— 
unmindful of the example of the 
English in nearly all their colo- 
nies, the Dutch in East India and 
the French in North Africa— 
omitted to constantly keep a 
watchful eye on the movements 
of the natives and to keep the au- 
thorities posted on the slightest 
change of sentiment or behavior. 
Thus it came about that the fierce 
massacre perpetrated by the 
Hereros on every white settle- 
ment they were strong enough to 
overpower took the commanders 
of the various garrisons complete- 
ly by surprise. 

Neither does it seem to have 
been known to the authorities 
that the settlers themselves were 
directly responsible for the catas- 
trophe. Apparently it had be- 
come a practice among the white 
traders to sell more goods to the 
natives than the latter were able 
to pay for, that the payments 
were to be made on the install- 
ment plan, in the form of sheep 
or other cattle, and payments 
were exacted from the Herero 
until there was nothing left to him 
except the cotton trousers and other 
more or less valuable characteristics of 
a superior civilization which he had 
“bought ” from the white man. In sone 
instances also the greedy trader, on find- 
ing that his victim had nothing more to 
give, promptly proceeded to collect his 
debt from the Herero’s neighbor. It is 
not surprising that the enraged natives 
lost their patience and slew whoever 
came their way, innocent or culpable, 
missionary, soldier, or tradesman. 


* Copyright, 1897, The Macmillan Co. 
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Southwest Africa is the only vacant 
space on earth where Germany can settle 
her surplus population. The cattle raising 
capacity of the colony is unlimited and 
is more an engineering than an agricul- 
tural question, inasmuch as proper irri- 
gation is a crying necessity, and the time 
may not be far when, in the way of meat 
supply, Southwest Africa will be to Ger- 
many what the United States is to her 
to-day and what Australia is to England. 
The experiments which the German Gov- 
ernment is carrying on in and near 
Angra Pequena in the raising of cotton 
are reported to be very successful; the 
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seal and guano trades are assuming 
greater propertions from year to year, 
and, finally, the shortest road to the gold 
and diamond fields of South Africa leads 
through this territory, and through it will 
lead the transcontinental railway, the 
building of which was advocated so 
strongly by the late Cecil Rhodes. 

In view of these circumstances it may 
be expected that the German colonial 
authorities will not be caught napping a 
second time, and that in the future they 
will keep an eye on the doings of their 
colored as well as white subjects in 
Southwest Africa. 


New York Ciry. 








Herero Bow 
Copyright, 1897, The Macmillan Co. 
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The Players 


Tuey played together in the silent room, 
The shaded candles scarcely broke the gloom. 


Outside—the stars, the scent of sleeping trees; 
Red roses, and the thunder of spent seas. 


Inside, fear stricken, still I watched the game, 
Not knowing either player by his name. 


I bent above them, holding my weak breath, 
And wondered if my guests were Life and 
Death: 


And one looked up, who felt my dread sur- 
mise, 
And my poor strength ran out before his eyes. 


His comrade dealt the cards, but kept his head 
Low held, and blinked upon the black and red. 


Outside—the starlight, and the garden-balms, 
And the thin whispering of the seaward palms. 


My garden smelled of roses, and the moon 
Lit the straight surf beyond the still lagoon, 


And all was clean, and soft, and passing sweet 
With cool of trade-wind, and with garden heat. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS 


All night they played. 
from sight. 
I watched the players’ faces, bent and white. 


The low stars swung 


Then, of a sudden from the garden came 
One whom I know by loyal heart and name; 


One who might turn the frozen North for me 
Into all joy beside my tropic sea; 


One who might send me far to any land 
And bring me back, boy-eager, to her hand. 


At her sweet entrance dawn filled all the room, 
And golden laughter touched the heavy gloom, 


And soft, I felt upon my fevered lips 
The dew-cool wonder of her finger tips. 


“ See, dear,” she laughed, “ the cards tost all 
about, 
“The Players gone, the candles sputtered out! 


“You thought them fearful gods of Destiny 
“That were but memories of pain and 
doubt!” 


Frepericron, N. B, Canapba, 















The Sweating Device Applied to the 


Home 


BY ERNEST POOLE 


{Mr. Poole is a resident at the University Settlement which is situated in the very 
heart of the East Side of New York. The present situation there is not only inter- 
esting in itself, but it may develop into a demand for the municipal ownership of tene- 
ments, and even result in a tenants’ trust or union which might boycott landlords hos- 


tile to it, ete.—Ep1Tor.] 


WAVE of feeling has swept sud- 
denly over the whole lower East 
Side of New York. Its cause is 
a rise in tenement rents, and the cause 
of this rise is congestion. For in this 
square mile of tall, grimy tenements live 
600,000 human beings; most are of the 
Jewish race. It is the most densely popu- 
lated spot on earth; it but shows the con- 
gestion so swiftly growing in all our 
cities, and the old but only half solved 
problem—how to make a tenement home 
wholesome and secure. On this problem 
and its solution the present agitation may 
throw some light. 

Four years ago the more enlightened 
of the tenement people decided that 
their homes were too dark and foul 
for human beings to live in. The 
new tenement law was then passed to 
regulate the landlord in his building, his 
improvements, his housekeeping—in all 
his expenses. This law, so ably adminis- 
tered, has already begun to make the 
home wholesome. 

But not secure—for the landlord can 
still raise the rents. Three times in the 
last three years the rents have been 
raised, and now the climax seems to have 
come in an almost simultaneous rise all 
through the tenements of from ten to 
twenty per cent.—even fifty per cent. in 
some cases. By this last sharp rise the 
people have all been thoroughly roused, 
and now they are groping for some 
means by which the home may be made 
not only wholesome but secure—some 
power by which the landlord may be con- 
trolled not only in his expenses, but also 
in his rents. 

At present he cannot be controlled at 
all. The tenant now deals only with a 
sub-landlord, by a system of sub-leasing 
which has sprung up in the past three 
898 


years. This is the sweating device ap- 
plied to the home. In the shop, the sub- 
contractor ; in the home, the sub-landlord, 
or, to give him his popular name, “ the 
cockroach.” He began work four years 
ago and his growth has been phenomenal. 
Here the making of the sub-landlord 
is as follows: A poor tailor, by closest 
economy, saves enough money to leave 
his sweatshop labor, rents the little store 
below his tenement and becomes a mer- 
chant. More close saving. He saves 
$1,000, rents the whole house and be- 
comes the sub-landlord. For this he is 
now fully equipped. He still lives in the 
house; he has studied his tenants; he 
knows their personal traits, their likes 
and jealousies of each other, their ups 
and downs; he can make a close guess at 
their bank accounts. So equipped he 
drives individual bargains. In many 
cases he has forced the rents from a 
house in one year from $800 to $1,500. 
His great advantage is that of the sub- 
contractor in the sweatshop. He can say 
that he is powerless, that the big land- 
lord has raised his house rent, and that 
he must raise their rents to match. 
Many other excuses for raising the 
rents the tenants have heard from the 
sub-landlord. First it was the new tene- 
ment law of 1900; second, the new East 
River Bridge, the new parks, schools and 
playgrounds, and third, the strike of last 
year in the building trades. It is true 
that these three causes have materially 
checked the power of supplying more 
rooms to meet the rising demand from 
the incoming immigrants, and so have 
enabled the landlord to put on the screws. 
But this was not the landlord’s interpre- 
tation. He told the sub-landlord (who 
told the tenant) that the new law had in- 
creased his expenses by forcing him to put 
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THE SWEATING DEVICE 


in improvements; that the new bridge, 
the parks and the schools had raised his 
taxes ; that the building trades’ strike had 
raised the price of labor. The strike and 
the new law were to a small extent true 
reasons. They justified a five per cent. 
raise of rent, but not the raise of thirty 
per cent. that has come in the last three 
years. The other point—a rise in taxes— 
is generally false. Comptroller Grout 
states that altho for a few landlords taxes 
have risen, for the vast majority they are 
the same. 

A far more real cause of the rise is the 
increasing speculation of real estate com- 
panies. There are some twenty large 
firms who handle two-thirds of these 
transactions. These are simply shrewd 
business men taking advantage of the rise 
in the demand for homes through the in- 
coming immigrants. Their project, ac- 
cording to business standards, is entirely 
legitimate and natural. 

One typical instance will show the ef- 
fect of this swiftly spreading speculation. 
A man I know on Houston Street owned 
a house for which five years ago he paid 
$26,000. His sub-landlord thought that 
he was getting all that he could squeeze 
from the tenants. But values in the 
neighborhood had risen; a firm bought 
his house for $33,000 and sold it for 
$36,000. The new landlord has now 
raised his house rent $200, and the new 
sub-landlord has just raised his rents fif- 
teen per cent. 

Under all these excuses, true or false, 
given by the landlords lies one sound 
business reason for raising the rents— 
they can get it. The demand has risen; 
immigrants pour in each year in myriads 
—last week at Ellis Island 25,000 landed, 
and the natural increase is enormous. 
Four years ago eight per cent. of the 
tenements were vacant; now there are 
none. 

While the demand for homes has risen, 
the supply, for the present at least, is 
limited. In the Bronx, in Harlem and in 
the Brownsville section of Brooklyn the 
rents have in the past year risen ail the 
way from ten to fifty per cent. Even out- 
side these districts the land is mostly in 
the hands of large speculators, who are 
only waiting. The moment the tide sets 
their way tenements will spring up and 
rents will rise. It is the old law of supply 
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and demand. The rents must rise so 
long as the people will pay. 

The people must do one of three 
things—move out, pay the higher rents 
or regulate the rents. 

To move out, in sufficient numbers, is 
a matter of years. In the past three 
months three thousand families have 
moved to Brownsville, and in Harlem 
40,000 families have already settled, in 
spite of the fact that rents there, too, are 
rapidly rising. But for the great mass 
this moving is prevented by the main 
labor of the lower East Side—the cloth- 
ing industry. The workers must live 
near the shops. Will the shops move? 
While investigating a hundred sweat- 
shops and factories last autumn I asked 
the contractors whether they could move. 
Invariably the answer was No. The 
industry is extremely irregular and high- 
ly specialized. It demands many co- 
ordinate shops close together and an 
enormous central labor market, where 
extra labor can be quickly obtained. This 
is the present opinion. It may change, 
but to change it will take years; and 
even so, while tens of thousands move 
out a hundred thousand will still pour 
in from Europe, and the lower East Side 
will still be a section of crowded tene- 
ments. 

The second remedy brings up the ques- 
tion: Can the people pay higher rents? 
It seems likely that many of them can- 
not, especially since the rents have risen 
most in the cheapest tenements. It is 
said that the present rise—unless charity 
steps in—will cause some two thousand 
evictions. But the others, the great ma- 
jority, can doubtless squeeze the ex- 
tra two dollars out of their wages. Will 
they? The new country has aroused new 
desires, new ambitions, higher apprecia- 
tions—a higher standard of living; and 
of all immigrant races the Jew is the 
last to allow these new standards to be 
held down by the endless clog which now 
confronts him. He forever strives to 
force his standard up. In the clothing 
industry he was quick to grasp through 
his swiftly growing labor union a large 
share of the recent wave of prosperity. 
In union shops the wage jumped up at 
least thirty per cent. But meanwhile the 
sub-landlord, living in the next room to 
the tailor, saw this; and rents in three 
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years have jumped thirty per cent. to 
match the wages. 

How escape this sudden clog which 
now seems endless? The more radical 
socialists in mass meetings every night 
are preaching municipal ownership of 
the tenements—proposing that the city 
build and own tenements just as the 
great cities of England and Ireland have 
so successfully done in the past ten 
years. Whether the same causes will in 
time work here to bring this about is a 
matter soon perhaps to be decided. But 
the people do not seem ready yet to de- 
cide it. The masses do not climb the 
social ladder two steps at a time. They 
are climbing now one step—one uncon- 
scious step toward municipal owner- 
ship. 

This step is the third remedy—regu- 
lation. They are hunting for some means 
of regulating the landlord’s rents just as 
the new tenement law regulates his ex- 
penses. The landlord is telling them that 
this would be an unwarranted, outrage- 
ous, unconstitutional interference with 
his sacred property rights. But he told 
them this when the new tenement law and 
still older sanitary laws were passed to 
protect something even more sacred 
than property. So now in spite of his 
old complaint the people are groping 
for some power close at hand. They 
are willing to accept a reasonable rise of 
perhaps five per cent. in rent. But they 
want to have a voice in deciding what 
rise is just. 

How exercise this control? Simply 
by applying their now familiar labor 
union principles to their homes. 

One typical answer came from a big 
double-decker’ tenement on Monroe 
Street. Here the tenants all “ struck.” 
They refused to pay the higher rent and 
threatened to leave the house in a body. 
They distributed boycott cards broadcast, 
of which the wording was as follows: 
“ Tenants, keep away from the house at 
Monroe Street. In the name of 
your children, we ask you not to hire any 
rooms in that house, as the house is on 
strike, because the rent is raised every 
month, and we want to put a stop to it 
once and for all. Keep away.” The 
landlord gave in and signed leases at the 
old rents for the coming year. Through 
the past week this has been repeated in 
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scores of tenements. In this one-house- 
strike lies the germ of a tenants’ union. 

A wider and more conscious expres- 
sion of this idea has been heard in a 
series of mass meetings beginning last 
week with two hundred tenants and 
swelling last night (April 12th) to five 
thousand, including the most prominent 
East Side citizens. The purpose of these 
meetings is to organize a tenants’ pro- 
tective association. Already some two 
thousand members have joined, officers 
have been elected, including a salaried 
financial secretary, and a definite plan 
of campaign has been decided on, as 
follows: 

First—tire out the landlords. As one 
Jewish editor expresses it, “ Our plan is 
to clog the courts. Each case will be 
fought separately, and there are so many 
of them that the landlords will have to 
give in or else wait so long for a decision 
that they will lose more rent than they 
hoped to gain by their exorbitant in- 
crease.” 

The second move proposed is to pay 
the rents of those members who are 
clearly unable to pay—thus preventing 
the threatened evictions and the riots so 
likely to ensue. 

The third move is to use far more 
widely the bovcott. To quote one of the 
leaders, “ The whole society will boy- 
cott the house of any landlord who is 
exorbitant.” 

As yet this is only an idea. Will it 
work? Is the feeling strong and endur- 
ing enough to carry it through? A few 
weeks hence this question may be better 
answered. But whether this idea be- 
comes an institution this year or when 
next the rents are raised, the idea itself 
holds a germ which in this age of com- 
bination must surely live and multiply. 
It is the counterpart of the labor union. 
The sliding scale (of rents), the house 
chairman dealing for all with the land- 
lord, the union card required to admit 
new tenants, the walking delegate—all 
these features appear in this plan. It 
holds too the principle of self-help—as 
was shown when the new society unani- 
mously voted to return the $200 pre- 
sented by William Randolph Hearst. 


How to make a tenement home whole-: 


some and secure? 
In a word the situation is this. Shrewd 
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business men have seized the chance to 
make enormous profits. Their specula- 
tion is simply based on the rise of land 
values—raised by the causes I have 
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given. It is a sound, fair, business 
proposition. Will it hold against the 
people? 


New York City. 


The Lull Before the Storm 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


[Our special correspondent in Japan, Dr. De Forest, incloses a personal letter 
with this article from which we quote as follows: “It is glorious to be in Japan at this 


time and to be in an interior city, where the 


real Japanese spirit is seen, rather than in 


Yokohama, where so much of friction occurs.” His exposition of Japanese feeling is 
all the more interesting as coming from a man so enthusiastic in his sympathies for the 
people among whom he lives and works.—EDITOR. ] 


O one out here writes about the 
troops without wondering whether 
his article is subject to fines in 

numerous sentences that seem innocent 
enough. Japanese writers, however, 
make no protest. They have the joy of 
knowing that things are going in fine 
shape, and they are perfectly willing to 
keep dark to any extent if secrecy is essen- 
tial to success. They keep the people 


contented by making the most of the 
thrilling events that have taken place 
around Port Arthur, by sketches of the 
lives of the heroes of the navy, and they 
illustrate freely with portraits and gun- 
boats and damaged Russian battleships. 
They love to draw on the history of the 
two nations whose deep sympathy has so 
impressed Japan, and the navy is spoken 
of as doing things “ Nelson-like,” while 

















Unlimbering, Ready for the Next Train 
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the attempt to block the mouth of Port 
Arthur is “ Hobsonian.” 

It is strictly forbidden to mention the 
movement of troops. A country paper 
naturally mentioned the departure of a 
brigade without stating where it was go- 
ing, and some Tokyo papers as naturally 
copied the bit of worthless news. Each 
one of these papers was fined $10 for 
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no religion and no need of any, and the 
army has been practically closed to Chris- 
tianity. Yet in this national crisis the 
ineradicable feeling of dependence on 
some divine power breaks forth in temple 
visitations and prayers and vows. Hachi- 
man, the god of war, is especially be- 
sieged at this time, and since the soldiers 
have gone, the papers have daily accounts 

















Banners of All Kinds Greet the Troops on Their Way Toward Korea 


this breach of press regulations, and 
makes no complaint. This official action 
only increases the number of tiny circles 
that interrupt telegraphic news as it ap- 
pears in big characters. “In a recent 
engagement at ooooo the number of 
shells fired at the enemy was 0000,” was 
the way the Kokumin of Tokyo an- 
nounced the bombardment of Vladivos- 


tok. “Strange cannon sounds were 
heard in ooo direction,” is another 
sample. 


Yet we have liberty to photograph 
movements of troops and of anything 
pertaining to the army that is in open 
sight, tho, of course, printed descriptions 
here are not allowed. As soon as mobili- 
zation began the Buddhist temples and 
Shinto shrines took on new life. Sol- 
diers flocked to them to bid farewell to 
the ancestral graves, to leave last re- 
quests with the priests, and to pray to 
their ancestors and to the gods of Japan 
for success. It has been the quiet asser- 
tion of Japanese warriors that they have 


os the people of this and that village go- 
ing to the local temples to offer united 
prayer and to listen to patriotic addresses. 

While on this topic it may be well to 
say that the Christians are eager to send 
their representatives to the front, but the 
commanding generals are decidedly luke- 
warm. The Minister of War was ap- 
proached by a Buddhist priest, who asked’ 
permission to accompany the soldiers. 
“What for?” “To bury the dead.” 
“What do we care for burial! Our 
bodies may rot and our bones bleach on 
Manchurian plains for all we care. But 
if you want to go to work in transporta- 
tion, as many as you like may go.” One 
of the ablest of the Christians went with 
the same request. “ What for?” again 
asked the Minister. “To comfort the 
soldiers.” “What comfort do they 
want? They are not wounded nor de- 
feated, and are in need of no comfort,” - 
was the reply. Yet it seems to be settled 
that three chaplains can go with each 
division, but so far no Christian has been 




















appointed. The Buddhists have the in- 
side track, and the Shintoists come fol- 
lowing after. The Bible agent at Yoko- 
hama, Mr. Loomis, however, received 
letters of recommendation to each di- 
vision general for the asking, and it is 
certain that Christian chaplains will be on 
the field in some shape or other before 
long, just as they were during the war 
with China. For the Japanese have, and 
always have had, a decided admiration 
for intelligent religionists who embody 
in their life the spiritual power they 
preach. 

To return to the movement of troops. 
When the march tothe stations takes place 
the streets are lined with banners, under 
which stand crowds cheering the depart- 
ing soldiers. The Educational Depart- 
ment wisely forbade schools to break up 
study hours for the sake of showing a 
patriotic spirit. But in interior cities this 
spirit could not be restrained, and in one 
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ness and even quick death to some who 
should have been in school or at home. 
But the banners fly all through the in- 
terior, way out in the rice fields as well 
as by the road side. 

When the requisitioned horses come 
along with their loads strapped on their 
backs the best thing to do is to keep out 
of the way. These are not the trained 
cavalry horses, but farmers’ horses that 
have never been in horse society, and are 
ignorant of the proper customs of horse 
intercourse. They are a pack of cussed 
fools. Instead of waiting to fight Rus- 
sian horses, their one overpowering pur- 
pose is to chaw each other’s heads, and 
with fearful yells to give each other rapid 
broadsides with their hoofs. It is perfect 
bedlam to stand near a train where these 
irrational animals are being loaded. As 
many as six or eight soldiers tackle one 
horse to pull and shove him into the car 
that holds six of these beasts. And 
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“ If you're going to take that battery, please capture me, too,” said the veteran soldier with his 
medals on. 


instance at least the schools were closed 
for ten days, and the leading avenue was 
lined night and day with children and 
students of higher schools gathered un- 
der their respective banners, standing in 
relays, at times in rain and snow, to shout 
“banzai”’ to the troops. It was a cruel 
bit of useless patriotism, bringing sick- 


when that car has its complement 
those six heads hitched high, those 
twelve eyes flashing fire, and those 
twenty-four hoofs playing in every direc- 
tion fore and aft, form a sight never seen 
in America. “ They’re a bad lot,” said 
the officer in charge; “ but we'll replace 
them with Russian horses later on.” If 
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these animals were yellow and were let 
loose in sufficient quantities over the 
world, they would constitute the yellow- 
est peril yet known. 

What a flood of dangerous thinking 
that phrase, the yellow peril, has excited 
in the West. It has now appeared in the 
Japanese language, and by means of this 
hateful term the people are learning how 
one section of the West regards them. 
It has been the one aim of Russian diplo- 
macy to make Europe afraid of the 
united East, trained and armed on West- 
ern principles. Russia has tried to make 
the world think that she is the guardian 
of civilization and humanity and Chris- 
tianity in this part of the earth, and that 
the heathenish East, with its countless 
millions, is a real peril to higher civiliza- 
tion. The Emperor of Germany, with 
his painting of the barbarous hordes of 
the East invading the Christian West, has 
emphasized this race-hating term. Fos- 
ter, in his ‘“ American Diplomacy in the 
Orient,” ends his valuable book with the 
statement that “ the yellow peril has been 
much discussed by writers and statesmen 
who have studied the problems of the 
East,” and then he adds: “ Sir Robert 
Hart suggests only two remedies for this 
impending danger. The first is partition 
of the empire among the great Powers, 
which he regards as full of difficulties ; 
the second, a miraculous spread of Chris- 
tianity which would convert China into 
the friendliest of friendly Powers.” 

There it is in black and white—the 
only two ways of averting this peril are 
to subjugate or elevate. The day is now 
forever gone by for subjugation. The 
only road that can ward off the peril is 
reduced to one—to treat these two great 
nations, Japan and China, with justice 
and sympathy. The real danger to the 
peace of the world is that spirit of inter- 
national unrighteousness that takes 
wicked advantage of the present weak- 
ness of China to dupe and threaten her 
into concessions fatal to her territorial 
integrity. Russia’s acts during the last 
ten years and Germany’s lawless annexa- 
tion of Kiao-chau are the real disturbing 
forces that make deep and abiding race 
hatreds. England, too, has used force all 
through the East. Whatever the merits of 
the so-called Opium War, a great nation 
believes that this evil and peril was forced 
upon her most unjustly. England has 
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Hongkong, and when Russia meanly slid 
into Port Arthur, England quietly occu- 
pied Wei-hai-wei. When I first came to 
Japan, thirty years ago, England had 
hundreds of soldiers on the hights of 
Yokohama, and her fearless Sir Harry 
Parkes had told the Japanese diplomats 
in a fit of anger, with a tremendous blow 
of his fist on the table, that England could 
crush Japan as easily as his fist could 
crush an egg. Yet England is to-day the 


trusted ally of Japan. The whole East. 


knows the difference between England’s 
actions out here and those of Russia and 
Germany. Whatever wrong England has 
done, she stands more and more for in- 
ternational justice and open doors. Wei- 
hai-wei, tho leased to England on the 
same terms as Port Arthur is to Russia, 
conceals not the slightest danger to the 
integrity of China or to the peace of the 
East. But everybody feels that Port Ar- 
thur’s lease to Russia means the ultimate 
lease of Pekin to her on her own sweet 
terms. and Kiao-chau means “ the mailed 
fist ” in the face of China all the while. 

There is but one way to avert the yel- 
low peril, and that is to put a final check 
to Russian aggression in the East for the 
first step. Then, whatever their record 
thus far, let the nations of the West 
henceforth be just and helpful to China, 
and also to Japan. Any attempt again 
to deprive Japan of the just fruits of her 
coming victory would do more to break 
the peace of the world than any other one 
thing. And the alliance of a great Chris- 
tian nation with Japan is accomplishing 
more than all things else to prevent the 
increase of race hatred. 

It is the golden opportunity of Chris- 
tendom. And it is the glory of our 
United States, as Foster splendidly 
demonstrates, that in the main we have 
been fair and helpful and sympathetic in 
our relations with the East. Especially 
is this true of Japan. We have the love 
of Japan as no other nation, not even her 
ally, has. To be sure, our hasty and hos- 
tile legislation against Chinese laborers 
has alienated the hearts of the bright 
young men of China who would love to 
go to the United States for study, and 


has wrought wide distrust of the Repub- . 


lic. In so far as we have done this we, 
too, have given an impetus to this grow- 
ing race hatred, and are, in the same way 
if not to the same extent, responsible with 









































Russia and Germany and England. 
Christian missions are utterly unable to 
quench this threatening peril, unless their 
unselfish efforts are cordially supple- 
mented with Christian legislation within 
our own borders, and with even a higher 
international righteousness than we have 
heretofore manifested. This is what 
Japan and China expect of us, and I be- 
lieve we are not going to disappoint them. 

In this same line comes the question 
of Japan’s annexation of Korea. It has 
been taken for granted by writers in the 
States that this would be the proper thing 
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open courts. Instead of assassinations 
there must be safety and order. The 
trouble is that Japan is hated worse than 
poison by Korea. The Japanese have 
treated these people with rudeness and 
insult, just as we foreigners used to treat 
the Japanese. But the going of Japan’s 
ablest statesman, Marquis Ito, to the 
peninsula means that Japan will give her 
best in friendship and in true aid at this 
time of anxiety and of war, and later 
when victory brings peace. 

While writing this a high official called 
to express thanks for the sympathy the 
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to do. But before the war began I re- 
peatedly tried in vain to get a Japanese 
to acknowledge the propriety of this. 
Everybody knows what Russia would do, 
or Germany. But Japan pledged herself 
to the world ten years ago that she would 
defend the independence of Korea, and 
she stands there now. Poor Korea, her 
weakness and incapacity are a peril, espe- 
cially to Japan, yet it is as certain that 
Japan will not annex Korea as it was 
that the United States would not annex 
Cuba. But Japan will insist that Korea 
wake up to modern methods, and build 
roads and schools and have just laws and 


United States is showing Japan. In his 
long and instructive conversation he said 
that when war was decided upon one of 
the generals here lined up a regiment and 
asked the soldiers one by one what he 
planned to do. The reply of every man 
but one was virtually: “I shall count it 
an honor to die for Japan.” The one 
who gave a different answer said: “I 
want to capture a Russian general and 
receive a medal from the Emperor.” This 
official went on to say that from old the 
Japanese soldier never cared for money, 
but only thought of duty. When the 
warriors went to battle it used to be the 
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custom to put incense in their helmets 
and then tie them on in knots that could 
not be untied. It was a preparation for 
death—the kesshi of which | spoke in a 
former article. So to this day the sol- 
diers of Japan have no wages. In time 
of peace they each get for pocket money 
one and a half cents a day, and in time of 
war this is nearly doubled. Therefore 
there can never be any discontent among 
these men on the ground that back pay is 
due. As they have no money to send 
home, each city or village takes care of 
those families that are in want. There 
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is no pension list save for officers. Dis- 
abled privates receive in a lump a small 
sum as a slight token of sympathy. 

There is no lack of money for the war. 
Two hundred and fifty million dollars are 
in sight without any great strain upon the 
resources of the country. It has been the 
custom for ages to bury gold coins and 
bullion. Every farmer’s family of a few 
generations has a number of these. They 
are coming to the light now. Nothing 
will be withheld that is needed for vic- 
tory. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 







Sexes 


NE does not hear so much now as 
was-said a few years ago concern- 
ing the emancipation and ad- 

vancement of women. This is because 
they have discovered that “ emancipa- 
tion ” is elective. They are at liberty to 
choose between the most radical and the 
most conservative ideals, provided they 
take the consequences, as men have long 
been accustomed to do. Meanwhile, their 
actual advancement in the scale of things 
depends upon their attitude to men rather 
than to women. And the explanation of 
their rapid development is accounted for 
by the fact that they are more nearly re- 
lated to men than to one another. This 
suggests a curious limitation, as well as 


the admirable adaptability in feminine ~ 


character. Thus, the brotherhood of man 
is already foreordained in the very order 
of things, but the sisterhood of women is 
inconceivable. They have no mutual 
consciousness upon which to base such 
an ideal; their evolution depends entirely 
upon another hypothesis. They will 
never co-operate with one another, be- 
cause, in the very nature of things, their 
chief hope and happiness depend upon 
their co-operating with men. Until mar- 
riage every woman is the unclaimed part 
of some man. She is his complement as 
he is her completion. And if she is never 
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married,she is never finished. She may be 
a useful, brilliant member of society, but 
in her own consciousness she is incom- 
plete. She is like a June day without its 
night of stars and silence, like a lily that 
does not lose its life in a white passion 
of bloom and fragrance. But besides 
this intimate relationship, she is even 
more dependent upon him for such men- 
tal completeness as she is capable of. It is 
the man, priest, scientist and artist, who 
adds new dimensions to her mind. Chil- 
dren receive instruction from women, but 
the normal woman does not to the same 
degree that she does from the higher mas- 
culine source. 

The intellectual woman, once she is de- 
veloped, apparently contradicts the the- 
ory as to the lack of relationship among 
women, but she is, in fact, the most con- 
spicuous example we have of mental 
affinity to men on the one hand and of 
temperamental antipathy to women on 
the other. She may be willing to spend 
herself for their edification, but at bottom 
if her attitude to them is not a mission- 
ary condecension, it is one of magnificent 
indifference. Nor is she more congenial 
with women of her class; the more ad- 
vanced feminine intelligences there are 
forced into the same social or domestic 
situation the greater will be the friction. 
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Men of this order may work together in 
harmony, but brilliant women are stars 
that demand single orbits, and they in- 
sist upon shining alone around the whole 
circumference of their circle. This is a 
wise instinct, for when one of them finds 
her way into a constellation of other 
women, less intelligent than herself, she 
becomes a marplot in her efforts to “ im- 
prove” them according to her own 
standards, when it is an open secret that 
women do not rise or fall by feminine 
standards, but by those set for them by 
men; on the contrary, had the of- 
fensively aggressive female emancipator 
among women been elected to a brother- 
hood of men, however ignorant, she 
would not have adopted these high- 
handed tactics. There would have been 
in her manner a complimentary con- 
fession of masculine superiority because, 
between women and men of any degree, 
there is the art of adaptability cunningly 
implied or expressed, and there is the 
basis of an eternal concession which 
women never feel for one another. 

The spiritually minded .woman is no 
exception to this biological law of sex 
relationships. "Women have more ways 
of being religious than men have, but 
they have less faculty for converting or 
forgiving one another than any other 
class of people in this world. A man 
first conceived the idea of establishing 
homes for fallen women, and _ while 
Christian women have followed his in- 
spiration in this work, in the dark begin- 
ning not one of them would have had 
the heart or hope to conceive it. Even 
now there is less in common between one 
of these admirable women and the re- 
pentant creature whom she cares for than 
between day and night. Privately and 
personally she never receives such an one 
in consciousness on the same plane with 
herself. And even if God demanded it, 
she would not be able to accomplish such 
a magnanimity. Yet the same Christian 
woman will undertake the reclamation of 
the most abandoned man with an an- 
gelic cordiality, a sweet piety, that is as 
admirable as it is impracticable. And she 
will end by marrying him, whether he is 
reclaimed or not, because she is kin to 
him by nature and even in her most 
heavenly-minded consciousness, while to 
the unfortunate woman she is only re- 
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lated by form and by human obligations. 

But it is the most attractive of all 
women (and we may add the most use- 
ful) who is most antagonistic to her own 
sex. She has a personal charm which 
her merely intellectual sister rarely pos- 
sesses ; and, unlike the entirely Christian 
lady, her piety is a sort of matrimonial 
aspiration after higher things. With the 
uttermost respect, she may be called the 
mating woman—that is to say, a creature 
so closely kin to man that she could not 
find a vocation in religious or intellectual 
pursuits. Once married she becomes the 
brooding mother-woman, a gentle nega- 
tive creature, greatly to be prized as a 
social and domestic feature of the world’s 
salvation. But, until married, she is rest- 
less, dangerous and incapable of a loyal, 
generous friendship for another woman, 
because she will not endure competition 
when it comes to the art of feminine 
blandishments, any more than the intel- 
lectual woman will tolerate greater wis- 
dom in one of her own sex. 

These women as a rule belong to the 
elemental type. They are often witty, 
but never reasonable; and in the presence 
of men as tremulous with unshed beauty 
as suppressed butterflies. But with one 
another they are simply “ confidential,” 
an evidence of the strangest mystery in 
feminine character. They are always in- 
timate. Each is a forsworn priestess of 
the tender emotions, in whom the others 
confide. It is not that they are vicious, 
but naturally treacherous to one another. 
The “dearest” friends betray one an- 
other, know it, and yet, such is their 
frailty for confidenccs, when next they 
meet there will be the usual exchange of 
private scriptures. But the same women 
would keep a man’s secret inviolate until 
death, and it is an open question if the 
angels in heaven could win it from them. 

After middle age, however, the aver- 
age woman begins to care more for 
women than she does for men. Her al- 
legiance undergoes a psychic change, her 
eyes are opened, her judgment cleared, 
and she learns to appreciate her own sex 
fully. The characteristics that seemed to 
her hateful frailties long ago are de- 
fended now as their poetic distinctions. 
She sees in every girl the fair mirage of 
her own youth, in the pathetic careworn 
face of the young matron the gentle hero- 














ism of her other years; in the mother of 
a grown family her own queen days when 
sons and daughters suddenly grew tall 
and proclaimed her. And for them all 
she has a chastened affinity. Men have 
passed out of her calculations. They are 
the things with whom she failed or suc- 
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ceeded, from lover and husband down to 
her youngest son. And however much 
she remains dependent upon them, she is 
no longer related to them in the same 
near way. She has survived them and 
returned to her own. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 


{The author of this article is well known in France as a writer on military subjects. 
He has, among other things. published a book entitled “ My Russian Regiment,’ which 
established his authority on Russian army matters. Captain Mahon has also traveled 
widely in Russia. is thoroughly acquainted with the Russian language, and knows per- 
sonally many of the leading Russian officers. He is a captain in the French artillery 
and is at present on duty in the French War Office.—-Ep1Tor. ] 


DMIRAL ALEXEIFFF is the Im- 
A perial Lieutenant, or “ Namies- 
tnik,” in the Far East, a veritable 
Viceroy. He was given this important 
post because he was the personal and 
trusted friend of the Czar. Nicolas 
presented the Admiral a large yacht 
provided with a spacious and elegantly 
furnished dining room, where a hun- 
dred guests could be comfortably seated. 
But the sudden outbreak of the war pre- 
vented the arrival of the ship in Eastern 
waters, and it is still lying, I believe, in 
the harbor of Algiers waiting for the 
disappearance of ice so that it can re- 
turn to the Baltic. The “ Almaz,” which 
means “emerald” in Russian, is really 
a rapid cruiser, and with such a vessel 
at his command Admiral Alexeieff 
would have been in a position to perform 
all his social duties in a way worthy of 
his high position. 

It is considered that Admiral Alexeieff 
possesses political talents of a very high 
order. His apprenticeship as a com- 
mander-in-chief began in 1879, in these 
same waters where he now is, when he 
was captain of the “Africa,” a fine 
cruiser built in the United States, which 
then flew the flag of Admiral Lessovsky. 
Later, Alexeieff became naval attaché 
at the Russian Embassy in Paris and 
in 1888 was charged with the duty of 
conducting the then Czarewitz, now 
Nicolas II, to Athens. In 1890 he 
served in the squadron commanded by 





that Prince, and in the same year brought 
the whole Imperial family from Sebas- 
topol to Yalta, the winter residence of 
the Russian court. From these close re- 
lations with the Czar dates the favor 
which caused the Admiral to be ap- 
pointed in 1895 to the chief command of 
the Russian Pacific squadron, and in 
August of last year to the high post 
which he now fills. 


Admiral Alexeieff is 60 years old, of 


medium hight and a little stout. His 
face is more expressive than handsome 
and there is a delicacy in his manner, to 
which energy and decision are not for- 
eign, however. 

These same mental qualities, asso- 
ciated with personal courage that is 
above all praise, characterize the first of 
the lieutenants of the Admiral-General, 
Kuropatkin. The Commander-in-Chief 
of the Russian land forces is 54 years 
old, short as to stature, thick set and 
bearded. He has a forcible manner and 
the expression of his face indicates pa- 
tience and tranquillity. There is some- 
thing peculiar about his little eyes, half 
hidden under their lashes; they seem to 
indicate introspection and a character 
which is invincible because of its ob- 
stinacy. These appearances are not de- 
ceptive, for proofs of firmness abound in 
the career of Kuropatkin. If, in 1866, 
he was designated to take part in the 
Khokand expendition, it was due to the 
tireless patience he had shown as a lieu- 
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tenant in Turkestan. The major of his 
battalion had promised him vaguely, the 
year before, to give him a place in one 
of the companies which would be des- 
ignated to march against the khanate 
annexed to Russia in 1876. So when 
the time came, Kuropatkin, attired in his 
best uniform and backed by his com- 
rades, reminded the major of his promise. 
“Impossible,” answered that officer; 
“you are the treasurer of the battalion 
and I need you where you are.” In the 
Russian army the treasurer of a battalion 
is chosen by the vote of the officers. So 
Kuropatkin asked his brother officers to 
choose another in his place and to ac- 
company him in a body to the major. 
But they were again dismissed with a 
No. Tho the other officers left the house 
the disappointed lieutenant remained 
behind in the vestibule as if on guard 
there. “What are you there for?” 
asked the major two hours later when 
he went out. “I am waiting till you 
send me to Khokand,” replied the young 
lieutenant boldly. “That I will never 
do,” came the angry response. But when, 
eighteen hours later, he returned home, 
there stood the lieutenant in the same 
spot at the foot of the stairs. This time 
the major yielded good naturedly and 
exclaimed: “ The devil take you; what 
can I do with such a head as yours? As 
it seems impossible to keep you out of 
the fight, go, with the blessing of God. 
The army at the front needs officers like 
you. I can find another treasurer.” 
Examples of courage and patience are 
found at every step of Kuropatkin’s ca- 
reer and especially among the heroic 
deeds with which his name is associated 
during the campaign of the Balkans in 
1877. In August of that year he arrived 
with Skobelef at the headquarters of the 
Grand Duke Nicolas, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Russians. Both came from 
Turkestan, where they had fought side 
by side and had become warmly attached 
to one another. Skobelef was 35 and 
Kuropatkin 29. He had gone through 
all the early dangers of the famous strug- 
gles of September 11th and 12th in the 
Green Mountain without receiving a 
scratch, when he came within an ace of 
losing his life. He was inside Redoubt 
No. 1, standing beside an artillery 
caisson, surrounded by a circle of of- 
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ficers, when a Turkish shell struck the 
caisson, the ammunition took fire and 
burst, covering the whole redoubt with 
fragments of shell. Every one of the 
other officers was thrown to the ground, 
Kuropatkin alone keeping his feet, tho 
he was struck on the forehead and had 
his cheeks and hands badly burnt. But 
he would not fall! The enemy, taking 
advantage of the confusion, rushed for- 
ward in the hope of getting possession 
of the work. But they counted without 
Kuropatkin, who now took command, 
drove back the Turks, and when the 
struggle was won suddenly swooned 
from the effect of the pain from the 
wounds and the burns which he had re- 
ceived from the bursting caisson. 

It will be seen that Kuropatkin pos- 
sesses all the best qualities of the true 
soldier, and his ten years’ command of 
the troops in Turkestan shows that he 
knows also how to lead. As an admin- 
istrator, too, he has few superiors, as is 
evidenced by the manner in which he 
conducted the War Department, whither 
he was called from the head of the forces 
in Manchuria, and where he has been 
for the past six years. Of him it may 
be truly said: “ He is the right man in 
the right place.” 

When General Kuropatkin left St. 
Petersburg the other day in his special 
train, he was attired in the gray army 
cloak peculiar to the Russian officers, the 
shoulder straps embroidered with the Im- 
perial monogram and the regulation 
saber at his side. But his friends know 
that, because of an old wound, Kuro- 
patkin cannot use a saber of this kind, as 
it is impossible for him to deal a striking 
blow. He needs a pointed sword that 
can be used for thrusts. So the work- 
men in the gun shops of the Russian 
capital paid the General a delicate com- 
pliment by presenting him, on the eve 
of his departure, a sword made espe- 
cially for him, bearing this inscription 
engraved on the blade: “ God guard thee 
for the glory of Russia.” So Kuro- 
patkin starts for the front armed by the 
people, which is finer, perhaps, than 
being armed by fair ladies as in the days 
of chivalry. 

With the first turn of the car wheel 
the other day at the St. Petersburg 
station General Kuropatkin entered 
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upon the campaign; for, as is customary 
in Russian military life, the train is the 
rolling habitation of the commanding 
officer at the front. The Russian Gen- 
eral’s tent, even during peace maneuvers, 
is a railway car, side-tracked at the near- 
est station. To it he returns every night. 
Tho General Kuropatkin’s tastes are of 
the simplest kind—the black bread of 
the peasant and “ kacha,” a sort of pap, 
eaten by the common soldier, would sat- 
isfy him—a well appointed kitchen and 
a well supplied larder are found in the 
headquarters car. There are beds, too, 
for himself, his fellow staff officers and 
his orderlies, and stalls for his horses. 
The General’s favorite charger is, of 
course, there. “‘ The Marshal,” as he is 
called, is a six-year-old, half-bred, that 
has an excellent record on the Russian 
turf. 

The new head of the General Staff is 
General Zilinsky, who has already been 
dubbed “the buffer officer,” because he 
it is who will have the delicate duty of 
transmitting the instructions from the 
Namiestnik to General Kuropatkin. 
He is 50 years old and is considered a 
very able general staff officer. Having 
been Assistant Chief of the General Staff 
at St. Petersburg, he has learned General 
Kuropatkin’s habits, which will now be 
useful to him. His fine-cut features, over 
which is spread a rather sad expression, 
speak in his favor. His health is said 
not to be too good, due to overwork. 
But, as was the case with Czsar, war 
may prove to be a rest to his weary 
nerves. 

General Flug, seven years younger 
than General Zilinsky, is a most agree- 
able officer. He has made an excellent 
record on the General Staff. It so hap- 
pens that circumstances have kept him 
on duty for several years in the Far East, 
where he was at the head of the General 
Staff of one of the brigades during the 
Chinese campaign of 1900. Since that 
time he has not left Port Arthur, where 
he filled the post, as late as last Febru- 
ary, of chief of staff to Admiral 
Alexeieff. 
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Among the other officers destined to 
play a part in the coming events may be 
mentioned General Linevitch, who will 
act as the assistant of the Commander- 
in-Chief. He commanded in China in 
1900, and since then has been at the head 
of the first army corps in Siberia. Not- 
withstanding his unquestioned ability as 
a commander, and his wide knowledge 
of the Far East, the fact that he has never 
had any general staff training is against 
him and was probably the chief reason 
why he was not given the chief post in- 
stead of General Kuropatkin. 

The Russian army in Manchuria is at 
the present moment formed of four 
corps. The commander of the first 
corps has a name that is well-known in 
Russian military life, Sakharof. There 
are not less than three generals of that 
name. The first has taken over the War 
Office during the absence of Kuropatkin, 
and may possibly be his permanent suc- 
cessor in that post. The second Sak-~ 
harof is at the head of a division in 
Turkestan, while the third, of whom I 
am now speaking, has been in Siberia for 
the past four years. He won laurels in 
the Balkan campaign of 1877, and, like 
Kuropatkin, was closely associated, by 
the nature of his service, with Skobelef. 
After filling various posts, this General 
Sakharof happened to be in command 
of a brigade during the campaign of 
1900 in Manchuria. This happy cir- 
cumstance makes him one of the leaders 
in the present war. 

Like General Sakharof, General Stes- 
sel made a reputation in 1900 as com- 
mander of the third brigade of light 
cavalry. This sturdy officer has spent 
the great part of his military career in 
Siberia, and like General Linevitch, has 
won all his promotions in the line service. 
He is an adept in the art of commanding 
the Russian soldier. 

In a word, the generals in command 
in the Russian army of Manchuria are 
officers of experience, intelligent, and 
who know how to use all their knowl- 
edge. They are sure to be heard from. 

Paris, FRANCE, 
































Two Books on Ruskin 


THE title of Mr. Collingwood’s last 
addition to Ruskin literature* is a bit 
gruesome, calling up visions of bones 
and widows. Here the headings of the 
various chapters—Ruskin’s Chair, Rus- 
kin’s Jump, Ruskin’s Cash Book, etc.— 
prepare one for 
scrappiness and 
excite a suspicion 
that the text was 
written to fit the 
“0 illustrations by 
John Ruskin and 
others.” This sus- 
picious attitude of 
mind completely 
disappears while 
one is reading the 
first chapter, which 
gives a delightful 
account of Ruskin 
as a teacher. While 
he occupied the 
chair of Slade Pro- 
fessor of Art at 
Oxford Mr. Rus- 
kin opened, at his 
Own expense, a 
school to teach 
drawing. But, al- 


tho he was nomi- 4 Bust of John Ruskin by Professor B. Creswick 
From “ Ruskin Relics.” 


nally Professor of 
of Fine Arts, he taught a little of 
everything. His chair, as Mr. Col- 
lingwood quaintly describes it, had four 
legs, one being drawing, the others 
literature, the dignity of labor, and na- 
ture study. This unique school, with its 
four-legged professor’s chair, was well 
attended the first year, but afterward 
rarely numbered more than three pupils, 
of whom Mr. Collingwood was one. 
When the school was tired of trying to 
draw it was set to translating Zenophon’s 
Economist, for the use of farmers, or 
to digging and building on the mas- 
ter’s little harbor, not to make navvies 
of them, but to teach them the dignity 





* RUSKIN RELIcsS. By W. G. Collingwood. New 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
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of labor; just as the drawing school’s 
chief end was not to teach them to draw, 
but to show them how hard it was. 

Later Mr. Collingwood accompanied 
Ruskin on a journey abroad as secre- 
tary, or rather “ man-jack-of-all-trades.” 
As an unconscious reward some of the 
master’s surpassing power of painting 
word-pictures fell 
upon him. His de- 
scriptions of sce- 
nery and atmos- 
pheric effects are 
often Ruskin-like, 
but the gay humor 
which runs 
through his narra- 
tive is altogether 
his own. Very 
beautiful is his pic- 
ture of Ruskin’s 
garden, where the 
young growth of 
wood was allowed 
“to spindle up to 
great tall stem, 
slender and sinu- 
ous,” like a “ Botti- 
celli”” coppice, and 
“among those 
slender - pillared 
aisles you would 
not be surprised to 
see goddesses ap- 
pear out of the greendepths. Through this 
Italian altar-piece garden Ruskin walked, 
pruning knift in hand, cherishing each 
trail of ivy and each nest of moss. Thus 
Mr. Collingwood has succeeded in en- 
veloping the merciless, often wayward 
art critic with the charm of a beloved 
personality. 

Another writer, Dean Kitchin, in a 
volume of stray papers* gives us a pic- 
ture of Ruskin at Oxford. The shy, 
home-bred boy tried his fellow students 
by “his innocence and harmless vanity,” 
as well as by taking his studies seriously. 
He was saved by his “ simplicity, good 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. 





* RUSKIN IN OXFORD, AND OTHER STUDIES. By 
G. W. Kitchin, Dean of Durham. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 
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nature and total freedom from vulgar- 
ity;” also “ by his command of an excel- 
lent and even curious sherry wine.” 

The other articles in this collection 
contain much information about the an- 
cient laws and customs of Durham 
cathedral and about other ecclesiastical 
communities and relics, all of which the 
Dean of Durham is well qualified to give. 
His account of the mission of Aeneas 
Piccolomini, afterward Pope Pius II, to 
Scotland is rather amusing. Specially 
amusing is his indignant surprise that 
the frescoe by Pinturicchio, which com- 
memorates the meeting of Piccolomini 
with the King of Scotland, is not to be 
trusted. For the personages there de- 
picted are not “such as one would have 
seen round the wild court of a Scottish 
King. There are no kilts, there is no 
sign of a Scot’s plaid; . . . there 
is not a bare leg anywhere.” This de- 
scription by the irate Dean is only to 
be appreciated by one who remembers the 
pretty, elegant. boneless creatures who 
appear in all of Pinturicchio’s paintings. 

The quality of the Dean’s book is 
slight, but it contains out-of-the-way 
information, pleasantly if diffusely given. 

& 


Asia and Europe 


Now that the eyes of the civilized 
world are upon the struggle in Asia be- 
tween Russia and Japan, this volume* 
will be very valuable to any one who 
desires to have a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of Asiatic questions. It is true 
that the work, now in a second edition, 
with the exception of a preface and an 
introduction, consists of articles con- 
tributed some little time ago to various 
English periodicals; but the opinions 
then expressed have a present bearing on 
the problems which will press for solu- 
tion, no matter which party in the strug- 
gle is successful. 

The author of this work spent many 
years in British India in close and sym- 
pathetic touch with Asiatic races; and 
the stand he takes may be gathered from 
these words of his preface: “ All the 
papers are directed to one end, a de- 
scription of those inherent differences 


* ASIA AND Evropr. Studies Presenting the Con- 
clusions Formed by the Author in a Long Life De- 
voted to the Subject of the Relations Betireen Asia 
and Europe. By Meredith Townsend. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. Second edition. 1904. 
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between Europe and Asia which forbid 
one continent permanently to conquer the 
other.”” Mr. Townsend holds that in pow- 
ers of mind and methods of thought, in 
religious motive and appreciation of 
morality, the genius of the Asiatic races 
is markedly distinct from that of Eu- 
ropeans. The two can never coalesce or 
work in unity in the cause of progress. 
This country has followed much the same 
line of thought in its treatment of the 
Chinese. 

With regard to the retention of the 
countries which Europe has already con- 
quered, he thinks that ultimately the 
teeming multitudes will overwhelm and 
expel the present dominant white races, 
but will again fall victims to the tyranny 
of despots of their own race. He de- 
clares that the Asiatic cannot understand 
government by law and will only rec- 
ognize government by volition. Accord- 
ing to this the Eastern mind is only fitted 
to be the tool of absolutism. This is a 
point well worthy of the attention of our 
legislators in dealing with the Philip- 
pines. 

The volume must not, however, be re- 
garded as a pessimistic one. That is not 
its tone. It is rather a calm, judicial, in 
some ways philosophic, estimate of the 
two races when living side by side under 
conditions with which the writer is fully 
conversant. And one matter in connec- 
tion with this attitude of mind is that the 
author of the book stedfastly opposes 
the education of Asiatics in the methods 
and curricula of the European. His rea- 
son is that it does not change the charac- 
teristics. It only exaggerates the dif- 
ferences. Mr. Townsend took an ac- 
tive part in the movement to confine 
the curriculum of the Indian schools 
to native languages, literature and arts, 
was in the defeated party, and regrets 
the results of the successful scheme. 
This point is one upon which we may 
well take thought when dealing with the 
education of the Filipino. Can we make 
him an American citizen? Will he, in 
spite of all that we can do for him, re- 
main Asiatic? Mr. Townsend tells us of 
a curious result alluded to by the Gov- 
ernor of Madras. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the colleges were full of natives 
successful in branches of such useful 
arts as engineering, the native works lay 
idle, the resources unimproved, because 
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the Europeanized Asiatic would not go 
to such work, but must take part in the 
government, even if it were only in some 
subordinate civil service position. This, 
too, is a subject for serious thought, now 
that America is going outside her native 
race on the errand of civilization. Let 
any one read ‘“ Will Conquest Vivify 
Asia,” and think. 


Modern Practical Theology. By Prof. Ferdi- 
nand S. Schenck, D.D., Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology, Theological Semin of 
the Reformed Church in America, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., $1.00. 

Sermon and Preacher. By the Rev. W. J. 
Foxell, M A.(Lond.)., Rector of S. Swith- 
ins, London Store with S. Mary Bothaw, 
E.C. New York: E. P. Dutton &Co., $1.25, 


Representative Modern Preachers. By Lewis 
O. Brastow, D.D., Professor of Practical 
Theology in Yale University. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., $1.50. 

In estimating books on homiletics and 
poimenics the questions of merit and 
value are somewhat separate. A book 
may have merit as a text-book for a class- 
room and yet be of little value to the out- 
side world. Dr. Schenck’s book is one 
of this sort. High ideals are set before 
the students and a high grade of work is 
demanded of them. For this the book is 
to be heartily commended. But after a 
man has left the seminary he will not 
find such a book very valuable, and it 
possesses no interest for any but preach- 
ers or those preparing to preach. 
All this holds with respect to Mr. Fox- 
ell’s book, but one is tempted to ask why 
it was published. For while it is well 
enough written, yet it is neither a regu- 
lar course of lectures delivered in the 
class-room by a duly appointed teacher, 
nor a series of special lectures upon in- 
vitation of the faculty. It is made up 
of what the author calls essays, originally 
printed in the Church Times, Guardian 
and elsewhere, and addressed to preach- 
ers at large; and when any one attempts 
to do this he must either have a clear 
certificate of his “ call,” or such a mes- 
sage as shall command attention. Mr. 
Foxell does not appear to have either. 
Dr. Brastow’s book is of a different 
type from both the above. The lectures 
were delivered to the divinity students 
at Yale and are of a very high order, 
but they are absorbingly interesting to 


preachers and should interest all thought- 
ful laymen. The men chosen as repre- 
scntatives—Schleiermacher, Robertson, 
of Brighton; Beecher, Bushnell, Brooks, 
J. H. Newman, Mozley, Guthrie, Spur- 
geon—differ much in many things, yet 
each one compelled attention and left a 
deep impress. In each case there is an 
analysis of the preacher’s temperament 
and tendencies; the peculiar setting of 
time and place is given, and an estimate 


‘is made of the bearing and influence of 


these things upon the man’s preaching. 
But little attention is paid to the purely 
mechanical part of making sermons, yet 
there is enough to make the book very 
valuable in this respect, too, to young 
preachers. In this book we have both 
merit and value. It is well worth read- 
ing by every thoughtful person, whether 
preacher or layman. 
& 


Champlain. By Edwin Asa Dix. New York: 
D. Appleton & Company, $1.00 


This is a vigorous and animated narra- 
tive of the exploits of the great explorer 
who has been aptly named the most pic- 
turesque figure in all Canadian history. 
It was a difficult task to condense the life 
history of Champlain into a few hundred 
pages and at the same retain its roman- 
tic and dramatic coloring. This difficulty 
has been surmounted with talent and suc- 
cess. Mr. Dix has evidently mastered 
all that has been published on his sub- 
ject, has gone to original sources, and 
has made effective literary use of his 
knowledge. Above all, he is in love with 
the heroic Frenchman, an excellent qual- 
ity in a biographer, for such enthusiasm 
is generally catching. Not the least.at- 
tractive portions of the book arethe open- 
ing chapters, which deal with Champlain 
as a soldier under Henry of Navarre 
and as a sailor in the Spanish service, 
a part of his career which has been here- 
tofore rather unfamiliar to the general 
reader, altho Champlain wrote a detailed 
account of his voyages and was the first 
to give the French authorities a full re- 
port of the mysterious and closely 
guarded secrets of the Spanish main. 
The varied and valuable experience thus 
gained no doubt had much to do with his 
after success as the founder and gov- 
ernor of New France. In describing his 
second and his greatest réle the author is 
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at his very best, and brings vividly before 
us his qualities as a crusader, a romance- 
loving explorer—a type of the medieval 
knight, and, withal, a Frenchman with 
the qualities of which the Anglo-Saxon 
claims the exclusive possession, patience, 
self-control and an entire absence of van- 
ity. The illustrations, reproduced from 
drawings by Champlain himself, are very 
curious and interesting, especially the 
three fights with the Iroquois; and the 
same may be said of the map showing 
Champlain’s journey to the country of 


the Hurons. 
7 


Mary of Magdala. By William Winter 

York: The Macmillan Co., $1.25. 

lt is seldom that a drama which has 
appeared on our stage is able to sustain 
the searching ordeal of print. Mr. Win- 
ter’s Mary of Magdala, therefore, has a 
peculiar interest, inasmuch as it has been 
performed successfully by Mrs. Fiske. 
At the same time, like so many of our 
practical dramas, it is not an original con- 
ception in English. By the evidence 
against us it would seem as tho we were 
incapable of excogitating a genuinely 
dramatic idea for ourselves, tho we may 
do well enough in elaborating one. In 
short, Mr. Winter’s play is a versified 
adaptation from Paul Heyse, considerably 
softened and in some respects emascu- 
lated. Mr. Winter objects to the German 
original as likely to be offensive to the 
English taste. It is still pretty difficult 
for the ordinary man to consider the New 
Testament as a mere source of literary 
material, in spite of all the recent ef- 
forts that have been made to secularize 
the narrative. And in deference to this 
character it is inevitable that some sort 
of sentimental attenuation should take 
place in the original story during its con- 
version into literature. The idea of Judas 
is a case in point. In the Gospels the 
idea of Judas is perfectly clear, distinct 
and intelligible. But the modern con- 
verters have befogged that idea and re- 
duced Judas at last to the condition of a 
meaningless nondescript. Something of 
the same sort has gone on in the case of 
Mary Magdalene, until finally in Mr. 
Winter’s version the sense of the whole 
story well nigh disappears under the haze 
with which it is discreetly enveloped. 
It seems as tho the adapters of such 
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stories were moved, consciously or in- 
stinctively, by a desire to secure for their 
literary work the advantage of feelings 
that do not properly belong there—to 
profit, that is, by a confusion between re- 
ligion and literature. At all events, if 
these matters are to be repeated in liter- 
ary-wise, it is certainly more effective, 
as well as more reverent, to keep in their 
original clearness thé ideas which alone 
give the story its momentous significance. 
In the treatment of delicate subjects of 
any kind a firm handling is the best. 
Heyse’s prose is simple, direct and real- 
istic, and in his drama Judas and Mary 
are genuine human beings, altho very dif- 
ferent in some respects from their Gospel 
prototypes. It is a pity if they have to 
be poetized for the Anglo-Saxon public. 
, 


By Marguerite Crosby 
boda, Mead & Co., 


The Path of the Stars. 
Munn. New York: 
$1.50. 

To those who have only a ballad sense 
of music this novel will prove confusing. 
Nothing in the situation or incidents 
recorded justifies the great title, yet the 
heroine seems unaccountably moved in 
celestial directions. Possibly this is due 
to the singing temperament, but most 
people will think it is a sublimated form 
of hysterics. And nothing excuses her 
in deliberately choosing a seat outside a 
public building upon which to languish, 
pale and graceful, with closed eyes. Such 
a figure is sure to attract attention, but, 
on the whole, it is too operatic a way of 
appealing to the passing multitude for a 
lover. Some man will come at last, of 
course, bear away the frail form, unpin 
her necktie and do the usual things which 
restore anemic women to consciousness ; 
but he is more likely to conclude that he 
has found a chorus girl than a high born 
lady in distress. The latter is much more 
particular as to where she will give away 
to her emotions, even when they are pure- 
ly musical. And nothing could induce 
one to faint at high noon im a public place. 
She has more sense of the fitness of 
things. The latter part of the story is 
equally confounding. Nothing but a 
plague would explain the silence which 
seems to reign in the streets of a great 
city. Nothing is heard save the conversa- 
tion of the characters in this story and 
the singing of the young lady, which she 




















assures us is remarkably good. And final- 
ly, it is impossible to say what the path of 
the stars has to do with the characters. 
So far as we can make out they are scat- 
tered quite naturally along the dirt roads 
of our common earth. But, doubtless, 
this obtuseness is owing to a lack of the 
musical consciousness on our part. Still, 
we venture to advise the author not to 
undertake another novel until she feels 
better. She gives the impression of being 
constantly obliged to resort to smelling 
salts while she composes. This is too 
trying upon the poor reader, especially 
when he does not know what the trouble 
is. 
& 


The Gods of the Egyptians; or, Studies in 
Egyptian Mythology. By E. A. Wallace 
Budge, Keeper of the Egyptian and As- 
syrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
With 98 colored plates and 131 illustrations 
in the text. 2 vols., large 8vo. Open 
Court Publishing Co., Chicago, $22.00. 

Dr. Budge has been for twenty years 
a diligent student first of Assyriology 
and later of Egyptian, Coptic and Sy- 
riac literature and archeology. His po- 
sition in the British Museum has given 
him abundant opportunity for these 
studies, and he has written and published 
much, especially on Egyptology. These 
two sumptuous volumes follow his large 
work on the Book of the Dead, and em- 
brace his conclusions, given in such 

a form as to be of value to the student 

and of interest to the amateur. First 

Dr. Budge discusses through three 

hundred pages the much disputed sub- 

ject of the Egyptian conception of 
divine unity or complexity, of the under- 
world and the succession of gods. This 
part covers the passage of the Sun 
through the successive houses and portals 
of Tuab, the underworld, but it does 
not come in the scope of this work to 
discuss the scenes of the passage and 
judgment of the soul as given in the 
Book of the Dead. The remaining two 
hundred pages of volume I, and the 
whole of volume II, are devoted to the 
discussion of the several gods, and are 
profusely illustrated with admirable 
plates in color on a background imitating 
papyrus. The reader will be interested 
in Dr. Budge’s view of the attempt of 

King Amenhotep IV to introduce a 

monotheistic, or henotheistic, worship of 
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Aten, represented by the solar disk. He 
calls it a “ foolish attempt,” and yet other 
scholars have regarded him as a great, 
if unsuccessful, religious reformer. Dr. 
Budge, however, regards the Egyptian 
religion before Amenhotep as essentially 
monotheistic, at least in the time of the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, when 
the “ Precepts” of Ptah-hetep show the 
recognition of a Deas exsuperantissimus. 
He says (ip. 155): 

“The general outline of their religion is 

clear enough, and it shows us that they pos- 
sessed a good, practical form of monothesin 
and a belief in immortality which were already 
extremely ancient, even in the days when the 
Pyramids were built.’’ 
We wish such a conclusion could be sub- 
stantiated. The conclusion is much too 
strong as to monotheism. A bit sur- 
prising is our author’s characterization 
of the Hebrew Heaven. “The simple 
material,” Egyptian Heaven, he says, 
is “very different from the Heaven of 
the Hebrew and Mohammedan writers, 
with its sensual and sensuous joys of 
every kind, and its luxurious meats and 
drinks and delights,” p. 166. It would 
be difficult to find such a Heaven de- 
picted in the Hebrew writings. He says 
again: 

“The Heaven of the Egyptians was better 
and purer than that of many more modern 
nations, which are credited with higher intelli- 
gence and better civilization.” 


How much better was it when the high- 
est Egyptian ambition was to sit down in 
eternal rest, while the ushabti servants 
did the corvée work for him? The vol- 
umes, imported from England, are richly 
illustrated, and are beautifully and ac- 
curately printed. Scarce a typographical 
error meets our eye. We note that on 
p. 66 the name of the Coptic lexicog- 
rapher Tattam is printed “Tatham.” 
The price of the volume is prohibitive to 
scholars of moderate means. 
ad 
Problems of Living. By J. Brierley, B.A 
New York: Thomas Whitaker, $1.40. 

The problems touched upon in Mr. 
Brierley’s papers are religious problems, 
such questions of faith and the spiritual 
life as come to men of some degree of 
thoughtfulness and moral. earnestness. 
Religious perplexities of a varied sort are 
handled with kindly sympathy, and with 
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unswerving confidence in the authority 
of the spiritual, the right of the soul to 
fix a final verdict. Mr. Brierley has the 
valuable quality of suggestiveness; he 
does not bring you to the end of a ques- 
tion, but he opens it up attractively, sets 
you forward with a. few real insights, 
adds a biographical touch and an epi- 
gram which you vow you must always 
remember, and then provokes you to for- 
get it all by suggestion of another ques- 
tion yet more fascinating. A book of 
problems, which is nevertheless a witness 
that there is still faith in the earth. 
a 
A Brief History of Rocky Mountain Expler- 
ation. [Expansion of the Republic Series.] 
By Reuben G. Thwaites. With illustra- 
tions and maps. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.25 net. 

Mr. Thwaites’s work is a careful and 
comprehensive account of Western ex- 
ploration from the period of the Spanish 
voyages along the California coast to the 
outbreak of the Civil War. Wide re- 
search is shown, and every important 
happening in that most wonderful his- 
tory is recorded. The work is a model of 
its kind; packed with information, sys- 
tematically arranged and distinctly told. 
The account of the Lewis and Clark ex- 
pedition is particularly to be praised, in 
that it traces, step by step, as well as that 
can be done in so brief a compass, the 
rqute of the explorers, identifying the 
chief landmarks and recording the main 
incidents. Much less space is given to 
Frémont, altho warm praise is accorded 
him for his intrepidity and the thorough- 
ness with which he did his work. A 
high degree of accuracy characterizes the 
narrative, and in a volume so filled with 
names, dates and statements this is re- 
markable. But the error on page 231, 
in which President Tyler is referred to 
as President Harrison, is unfortunate. It 
would appear to be a mere inadvertence 
if it were not for the fact that it is re- 
peated and emphasized in a footnote. 


& 


The Story of Extinct Civilizations of the 
West. [Library of Useful Stories]. By 
Robert E. Anderson. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 35 cents. 

A brief account, in a familiar style, of 
the civilization of the Aztecs, Mayas and 
Incas. In addition a glance is given to 
the various tales of pre-Columbian dis- 





coveries in America and to the legendary 
settlement of Northmen in Massachu- 
setts. Cortez’s conquest of Mexico is 
related at some length, and a briefer ac- 
count is given of Pizarro’s conquest of 
Peru. While excellent as whole, the book 
is faulty in several respects. The narra- 
tive is hopelessly disjointed at times, 
there are some needless repetitions, and 
there is a lack of consistency in the spell- 
ing of proper names. “ Acolhua,” for 
instance, is spelled in four ways, and 
“Tescuco” in two. Some other slight 
faults might also be named. But, in spite 
of these defects, the work is to be highly 
commended. In no other book, in so 
brief a space, is crowded so complete and 
scholarly an account of the extinct civil- 
ization of this continent. 
st 
Galdos’s Dona Perfecta. With introduction, 


notes and vocabulary by E. Seelye Lewis, 
Ph.D. American Book Company, $1.00. 


Alarcon’s El Nino de la Bola. With notes 
and vocabulary by Rudolph Schwill. 
American Book Company, go cents. 

It is hardly necessary to say anything 
of the literary merits of these stories ; the 
first is generally regarded as the author’s 
masterpiece, and altho the sceond 1s not 
so well known, it is, like all Alarcén’s 
novels, simple, at times dramatic, and re- 
plete with healthy humor and sound 
morality. They are well but not over- 
edited, and are admirably suited for the 
special purpose for which they are de- 
signed. The vocabularies, which we 
have examined with some care, are un- 
usually complete. This is a high merit 
in the present case, for there does not 
seem to be a really good Spanish-Eng- 
lish dictionary in existence. The vo- 
cabulary of Dota Perfecta, especially, in- 
cludes all the idiomatic uses of the words 
and phrases in the text. The editor, too, 
has adopted an ingenious plan for forc- 
ing the student, whether he will or not, 
to familiarize himself with the idioms 
that fairly bristle on every page. To give 
an instance: This seemingly unmean- 
ing phrase occurs on page 13: estén que 
no wven. The pupil looks up ester, and, 
after wading through the idioms under 
it, is sent, much to his disgust, to vivir, 
when he learns that it means: they are 
on pins and needles. This capital device 
is universal throughout. These little 
books can be cordially recommended. 
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Editorials 


Tolstoy Garrison and Non- 
Resistance 


It is worth while to print what so able 
a man as Tolstoy has to say on Garrison 
and non-resistance, but it is not well to let 
it pass without comment and correction. 

Everybody that knows Tolstoy knows 
that he is what is called a Philosophical 
Anarchist. He actually believes that our 
Lord taught that men -hould never use 
arms, whether in offense or defense by 
way of force, and that accordingly there 
should be no soldiers or police, no legis- 
latures or courts, no locks or bars on our 
houses and no prisons—nothing but 
moral influence to restrain those who 
would assail our homes or our country. 
It is of no use to argue with a man who 
holds such views. He has an interior 
light, and he looks with lofty compassion 
on common men who would defend their 
property or their own lives and those of 
their families. We of the commoner 
breed, of ethic less angelic, ask, “Is life 
so dear or peace so sweet as to be pur- 
chased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery?” 

But we do not admit that non-resist- 
ance, or anarchy—for they are the same 
thing in essence—is really a higher form 
of morals than is government by force, or 
self-protection ; nor do we believe that it 
was taught by our Lord or his Apostles. 
The Christ who paid taxes, who told his 
Apostles to take a sword, who allowed 
Peter to carry one in the Garden of 
Gethesemane, thereby interpreted the 
Oriental language in which he com- 
mended the turning of the other cheek 
as better than rendering evil for evil. To 
make Christ the teacher of anarchy is to 
magnify the letter at the expense of the 
spirit of his teaching. 

Nor is non-resistance any better in eth- 
ics. Not all fighting of evil can be figura- 
tive. Swords of faith must be sometimes 
supplemented by swords of steel. Liberty 
must not perish from the earth. Right is 
worth the trouble of holding. Why 
should the good yield to the force of the 


bad? Preach the doctrine of non-resist- 
ance if you will, and those whom you may 
convert are the gentler spirits, while the 
ruder, the violent, will flout it. Will 
Messieurs the murderers and _ house- 
breakers take the teaching? Let them be 
the first scholars, and then we can safely 
follow. 

Of course, war is a terrible evil, and so 
is tyranny. Tolstoy was right in telling 
“ that remarkably clever and progressive 
American, Mr. Bryan,” that he had seen 
vastly worse wrongs from these evils than 
he had from private violence; but that’ 
does not prove that such wrongs, whether 
oppressive tyranny or aggressive war or 
personal violence, should not be resisted 
and stopped by force, instead of being al- 
lowed to run their vicious course. What 
rankles, and justly rankles, in Tolstoy’s 
mind is the tyranny of the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and he wants it to stop its ag- 
gressions ; but he goes too far when he 
wants all government and all force to 
stop. Will he not by force pull back his 
wilful child that s running under a 
horse’s heels ? 

But it is quite as much Tolstoy’s mis- 
reading of American history to which we 
wish to call attention. Garrison was not 
the first to preach non-resistance; there 
was a multitude-of Quakers before him. 
Nor did Garrison’s preaching of non- 
resistance bear any vital relation to his 
challenge of slavery. He was a man of 
extremes, and attacked the general condi- 
tions of Church and State. 

Nor was Garrison a specially great 
factor, as Tolstoy has gathered from his 
biographies, in the emancipation of the 
slave. It is a serious question whether, by 
his bitterness of language, his anarchic 
hostility to government, and his flouting 
of both Bible and Church, he did not do 
more to hinder than he did to help his 
cause. Certain it is that the cause was 
won by the men who voted, and not by 
his followers, who did not vote. It was 
the great army led, not by the “ come- 
outers,” as they were called, but by those 
who stayed in the Church and were active 
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in politics, men like John Quincy Adams, 
John P. Hale, Joshua R. Giddings—men 
who organized the Liberty Party, and 
saw it grow into the Free-Soil Party, 
which was the parent of the Republican 
Party, and carried the country for free- 
dom and Abraham Lincoln, while Garri- 
son and his followers bushwhacked and 
shouted outside the lines. Garrison was 
a man of a noble purpose and in many re- 
spects of a beautiful character, which mel- 
lowed as his great cause was achieved by 
ot'ier hands and consecrated in blood by 
the nation whose Constitution he called 
“a covenant with Death and an agree- 
ment with Hell,” and whose franchise he 
refused to accept. His was a sweet old 
age which forgot the animosities and 
acrimonies of his middle years, and was 
crowned with peaceful honor; but it is a 
reversal of history to give him any su- 
preme credit for the sentiment and in- 
fluence which accomplished the abolition 


of slavery. 
& 


Curious Effect of the Railway 


Trust Decision 


IMPORTANT proceedings with respect 
to the execution of the decree have fol- 
lowed the recent decision of the Supreme 
Court concerning the Northern Securities 
railway merger. Thirty-five thousand 
miles of railway, carrying more than two 
billions of stock and bonds, are involved 
in the contest before the Federal Court at 
St. Paul, where brief arguments were 
made last week by eminent counsel. 
Whatever shall be the approved plan of 
distributing the Northern Securities 
Company’s holdings, the purpose of the 
Government’s suit may be defeated, if 
that purpose was to prevent a suppression 
of competition between parallel transcon- 
tinental roads. The situation is one of 
great interest to those who are consider- 
ing the recent concentration of railway 
ownership in this country, which pos- 
sesses two-fifths of the world’s railway 
mileage. 

It will be remembered that the Hill- 
Morgan interests, having obtained con- 
trol of the parallel Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific roads, which extend 
from St. Paul and Lake Superior to the 
Pacific, and naturally are competing lines, 
excited the hostility of the Harriman in- 
terests (Union Pacific and Southern Pa- 
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cific) by getting possession of the Bur- 
lington system, that reaches out west- 
ward from Chicago and parallels the 
Union Pacific in Kansas and Nebraska. 
In the great financial battle of May, 1901, 
the Harriman interests bought a little 
more than half of the Northern Pacific 
stock, thus undermining the structure of 
the associated capitalists in the North- 
west. In the settlement of that quarrel 
Mr. Harriman put this majority of the 
Northern Pacific shares, $78,000,000, into 
the Northern Securities holding company. 
He and his associates now demand that it 
shall be restored to them in the distribu- 
tion of the company’s assets. But the 
Hill-Morgan interests have undertaken to 
make the distribution in another way, 
giving to Mr. Harriman upon a pro rata 
basis for each share of Northern Pacific 
that he deposited $39 par value of North- 
ern Pacific and $30 par value of Great 
Northern. Against such a distribution 
Mr. Harriman enters a protest. It would 
give him only a minority interest in each 
of the northern roads, and indirectly a 
much smaller interest in the Burlington. 

If Mr. Harriman should recover the 
$78,000,000 majority interest in the 
Northern Pacific, he would then control 
not only that road but also the Burling- 
ton, which he especially desires to con- 
trol. Three of the five great parallel 
roads between the Mississippi and the 
Pacific—the Southern Pacific, the Union 
Pacific and the Northern Pacific—to- 
gether with the Burlington, would then 
be in the hands of the Harriman capital- 
ists. If the purpose of the Government 
was to prevent a suppression of the natu- 
ral competition of parallel transcontinen- 
tal lines, it would be defeated by such a 
combination, which would be more pow- 
erful and comprehensive than the one at- 
tacked in the merger suit. The Great 
Northern would soon be taken into the 
alliance, for Mr. Hill now promises to 
sell out if the pro rata plan of distribu- 
tion shall be upset. There would be no 
independent line between the Pacific 
Ocean and the Mississippi River except 
the Atchison, and control of that line by 
the great combination could not long be 
prevented. Thus we should see what Mr. 
Harriman proposed to Mr. Hill, as the 
latter now says, when the Northern Se- 
curities settlement was planned—a rail- 
way combination supreme throughout the 
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great tract bounded by the Pacific and the 
Mississippi, the Canadian line and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Such would be the result of the dis- 
tribution for which Mr. Harriman and 
his counsel contend; and we do not say 
that he ought not in justice to receive 
back the $78,000,000 of Northern Pacific 
stock. The question may be the subject 
of litigation extending beyond the de- 
cision of the court upon the pending 
petition. But if the distribution should 
be made in accordance with his plea, the 
Government’s suit would have indirectly 
caused a more powerful combination of 
parallel roads than the one it sought to 
dissolve. 

On the other hand, the pro rata dis- 
tribution planned by the Hill-Morgan 
interests would probably in effect per- 
petuate that alliance of the Great North- 
ern and Northern Pacific parallels at 
which the suit was aimed, and would do 
this by methods which the Supreme Court 
(as seems to be indicated by passages in 
Mr. Justice Brewer’s recent opinion) 
might find to be permitted by the statute. 
It is denied that such would be the effect 
of the pro rata distribution. But we 
must be allowed to think that after such 
a distribution the two northwestern 
parallels would practically be subject to 
the same common control that was exer- 
cised before resort was made to the de- 
vice of a holding company. Thus again 
the purpose of the Government’s suit 
would be defeated, if that purpose was 
not merely to outlaw this device but to 
prevent a suppression of competition be- 
tween the two long parallels. 

We have considered the probable con- 
centration of interests west of the Missis- 
sippi. Further consolidation and addi- 
tional alliances, involving lines east of 
that river, are predicted in a statement re- 
cently given to the press by Mr. Hill, and 
are suggested by the extensive railway 
interests of great capitalists associated 
with Mr. Harriman. 

The Sherman Anti-Trust law was not 
aimed at railroads. We do not believe 
that attempts to’ enforce it against rail- 
road combinations will prevent those 
railway alliances by which the competi- 
tion of parallel lines is suppressed, and 
which have tended during the last few 
years with increasing force to place all 
the railways of the United States in the 
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hands or under the control of a few men. 

But the power of Congress over inter- 
state transportation is supreme and 
plenary. If complete consolidation can- 
not be prevented, the railroad companies 
can be compelled by Congress to deal 
fairly with the public. In just super- 
vision, in the prevention of all discrimina- 
tion, and in the determination or regu- 
lation of rates by Federal authority there 
are remedies for many of the evils at- 
tending such a consolidation as appears 
to be approaching. These remedies can 
be applied only by means of additional 
legislation and a Commission of ample 
authority. The alternative will be Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation. Those 
who desire to avoid that solution of the 
problem should strive to perfect the legis- 
lation and the executive agencies by 
which alone the existence of complete 
railroad monopoly under the control of 
a few capitalists can be made acceptable 
to the American public. 


a 


Misconception of Municipal 
Management 


THE exasperating experience of the 
New York public under the “ near side ” 
ordinance, which has compelled surface 
cars to make their stops before, instead 
of after, crossing a street, has moved the 
usually sensible New York Times to set 
forth an argument against the municipal 
management of such public utilities as 
street railways which can be character- 
ized only as queer. 

This ordinance was opposed by the 
Metropolitan Street Railway Company, 
and especially by its President, Mr. Vree- 
land ; but it was forced through by a lot 
of Aldermen whose names do not com- 
mand respect on grounds of intelligence 
or civic disinterestedness. The Times 
therefore argues that we have in this 
municipal regulation, which has now been 
repealed, a “ lesson” of value. “ This is 
just the sort of thing,” the Times says, 
“that would be happening all the time 
under municipal operation of street rail- 
ways.” The private corporation, it is 
urged, 

“has a certain continuity of purpose and pol- 
icy,” while “it is only in theory that municipal 
policy is continuous,” and “there is in our po- 
litical system no guarantee that with every 

















change, at every election, we may not invest 
with power a lot of men of great mental curios- 
ity and impressed with the habit of inde- 
fatigable innovation, who if they had a street 
railway in their hands, would insist upon apply- 
ing in the operation of it all the new ideas they 
could get adopted.” 


This argument has the inconclusiveness 
of 4 prior: speculation. It will not endure 
the tést of appeal to experience. In his 
thoughtful book on “ Popular Govern- 
ment” Sir Henry Sumner Maine drew 
attention to the widely accepted fallacy 
that democracies are instinctively radical. 
The really serious danger in democracy, 
as Maine pointed out, is unprogressive- 
ness, and our memory is greatly at fault 
if the Times, along with other apologists 
for the privileges of private corporations, 
has not more than once declared that pri- 
vate managers of railways are more.alert 
to adopt improvements in both mechan- 
ical invention and in business policy than 
the railroad-operating governments of 
Europe are. 

Looking more closely at the facts, does 
it appear that private corporations have 
shown any continuity of policy in man- 
aging public utilities, except in a certain 
obstinacy of denial of public right and 
convenience, or that, national, State and 
municipal governments have been rela- 
tively vacillating in their conduct of busi- 
ness affairs? We think not. 

Has there ever been anything in the 
whole long history of modern business 
more uncertain and exasperating than 
freight and passenger tariffs were in the 
years that immediately preceded the in- 
vention of pooling? No man could tell 
a month in advance whether a ticket from 
iNew York to Chicago would cost him 
$2 or $20, and as for freight rates and 
routes, their name was anarchy. That a 
degree of order was brought out of the 


confusion we have Congressional legis-_ 


lation and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to thank. To add to this major 
illustration a minor one, not insignificant, 
we have in mind the operation of a cer- 
tain branch line of a great Eastern rail- 
way system which is important because 
of a connection that it makes with a 
Western system. Within the past fifteen 
years there have been almost annual 
changes of the most radical character in 
the time table of this branch, every one 
o- them disregardful of the convenience 
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of the traveling public, and having no 
other cause than the “ bad blood” exist- 
—_ the two connecting systems. 

he obstinate persistence of private 
corporations enjoying public franchises in 
a wanton disregard of the public interest, 
and even of human life, was shown in the 


refusal of the railroads to abandon the © 


car stove until Governmental compulsion 
was brought to bear. It was by ern- 
mental compulsion that the frightful loss 
of life by the link and pin couplings of 
freight cars was diminished. It is by 
Governmental compulsion that in a few 
commonwealths grade crossings are being 
abolished. __ 

Turning to Governmental management, 
can anything even approximately as vacil- 
lating in respect of improvements, or as 
obstinate in the perpetration of abuses as 
the examples just cited, be alleged of the 
Government management of the Post Of- 
fice, far from perfect as it is; in the State 
control of public education, far from 
ideal as that is, or in the municipal care 
of highways and public parks, defective 
as that also is? What private corpora- 
tion, enjoying a public franchise in New 
York City, has shown anything approach- 
ing the continuity of policy which has 
made the Central Park and the Riverside 
Park sources of perpetual delight to the 
people of this city? When have the tele- 
graph or telephone companies shown any 
such persistence of desire to improve their 
service as the authorities have shown in 
compelling them to take their unsightly 
poles out of the public streets ? 

The simple truth about this whole mat- 
ter is that the average man still gro- 
tesquely overestimates the excellencies of 
private corporation activity, and in- 
excusably neglects to inform himself 
upon what has already begn accomplished 
by public management and control. 


a 


The Destruction of the “Petro- 
paulovsk” 


ApMIRAL Toco tells us—and soldiers 
always tell the truth in war-times—that 
the “ Petropaulovsk” was sunk by a 
mine sunk by the Japanese. Three Rus- 
sian war ships, the “ Yenesei,”’ mine 
placer; the “ Boyarin,” cruiser, and now 
the “ Petropaulovsk,” battle ship, have so 
far been reported from St. Petersburg 
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as accidentally destroyed by running on 
“harbor mines” at Port Arthur. It is 
hard to believe it. It is even hard to be- 
lieve Admiral Togo’s report that he laid 
a mine which has destroyed the “ Petro- 
pavlovsk,” killed Admiral Makaroff and 
all his staff and seven hundred men, and 
sent Prince Cyril back wounded to Con- 
stantinople. The indications, but for Ad- 
miral Togo’s claim, would have led us to 
believe that the Japanese have sub- 
marines and are effectively using them. 
It has seemed to us from the beginning 
altogether unlikely that a navy so com- 
pletely equipped with every other mod- 
ern improvement should be destitute of 
the particular weapon which for the last 
five years has been more critically studied 
than any other, and which has already 
been adopted by England, France and the 
United States. There is nothing occult 
or mysterious about the existing types of 
submarine—nor anything difficult about 
their construction. The drawings of them 
have been freely published in the tech- 
nical newspapers and the Japanese have 
ample facilities for building them. In 
fact, there seems no more reason for 
assuming their inability to build sub- 
marines than ordinary surface torpedo 
boats, and they are certainly producing 
the latter. 

There would be the minimum of trou- 
ble in physically concealing an under- 
water craft, and the Japanese have al- 
ready shown themselves adepts in keep- 
ing their own counsel. The only con- 
trary circumstance is the fact that the 
Russian ships have not been destroyed 
at their moorings in Port Arthur by sub- 
marines sent in for the purpose. On the 
other hand, it may well be that the war 
found the Japanese, like ourselves, still 
experimenting and so in possession of 
only a limited number—rumor says four 
—of these boats. In such case, they 
naturally would take no undue risks with 
them. 

Admiral Togo’s nerve-racking descents 
on Port Arthur begin to look like 
specious invitations to the Russians to 
come out into blue water and be blown 
up. The torpedo which destroyed the 
“ Petropavlovsk ” was entirely too well 
placed to suggest mere accidental con- 
tact with a stray mine. The ship was 
under way, and would have struck such 


a mine bow on. The resulting explosion 
from the concussion might have torn her 
bow off, but not necessarily have sunk 
her, if her compartment bulkheads held. 
At all events, ships while going ahead 
do not run on harbor mines sidewise— 
nor necessarily get so badly hurt as to 
“turn turtle” immediately. Yet we are 
told, and it may be true, that a mine was 
skilfully placed on the probable course 
of the enemy’s ships, and that its explo- 
sion was followed by the explosion of the 
battle ship’s magazine. 


ed 


Baptist and Congregational 
Church Union 


WE print this week Dr. Norman Fox’s 
article by way of comment on Dr. Brad- 
ford’s proposal for the union of Baptists 
and Congregationalists. With Dr. Fox’s 
criticisms of Dr. Bradford’s scheme of 
union we have no particular concern; 
they are addressed not so much to the 
great religious public as to the Baptists 
themselves, and are a defense of the Bap- 
tist position. We only say that if it be 
true, as Dr. Fox says, and we believe it 
is, that Congregationalists and Pedo- 
baptists generally have given up the the- 
ory of baptismal regeneration, and no 
longer put sacramental value on the rite, 
then it is no longer necessary to protest 
against the rite of infant baptism on the 
ground that it represents a doctrine long 
discarded. It is no more in place now 
to protest against infant regeneration 
than it is against infant damnation. Both 
have passed with the old theology. With 
most Protestant bodies infant baptism 
means no more than a form of solemn 
consecration of the child and the promise 
to bring it up in a religious way. 

It is perfectly indifferent to us what 
the basis may be, so long as it violates 
conscientious convictions on neither side, 
and allows liberty of doctrine and prac- 
tice. We need to keep this in mind—that 
liberty to differ is the true condition of 
peace in union. If some people wish to 
immerse and others to sprinkle, let them 
have their choice. If some wish to conse- 
crate infants and call it baptism, while 
others prefer to give their children to the 
Lord without any water ceremony, let 
them do it. If some ministers have a be- 
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lief that it is wrong for them to baptize 
infants, then let them desist and let some 
other minister perform the ceremony 
when required. 

But the point in Dr. Fox’s article is 
not, and is not meant to be, in his polemic 
with Dr. Bradford. It is rather in the 
briefer conclusion of his article in which 
he proposes what appears to him a bet- 
ter and more hopeful way of securing 
the same end—namely, a union between 
Baptists and Congregationalists. Where 
Dr. Bradford proposed a laxity of teach- 
ing as to the sacraments, Dr. Fox pro- 
poses that the two sacraments shall be 
quite disconnected in administration, so 
that baptism shall not be made a pre- 
requisite to the Lord’s Supper. If the 
invitation to the Lord’s Supper is given 
to all who love our Lord, baptized or 
non-baptized, then it is no concern to the 
Baptists whether Congregationalists were 
baptized by affusion or immersion, or 
whether they were baptized as adults or 
in infancy. The questions which Dr. 
Bradford raised may be ignored, and in- 
dividuals may be as strict or as loose as 
to baptism as they choose. This solution 
is a perfectly good and reasonable one. 
It is a growing habit in the churches to 
invite to the communion table all those 
who love their Lord, with no reference 
to their “ good and regular standing.” 

In some way these two denominations 
ought to come much nearer together. Al- 
ready,in the North, the close communion- 
ism of a generation ago is passed away. 
Baptist papers would admit no such dis- 
cussions as burdened the pages of The 
Examiner in the days of Dr. Bright. 
Intercommunion is a common thing. 
Baptists and Congregationalists have the 
same polity, and they differ only in un- 
important ritual customs. The passing 
of ministers and members from one de- 
nomination to the other ought to be easy, 
altho this means that Baptist ministers 
taking Congregational pulpits ought to be 
at liberty to decline, as well as consent, to 
perform ceremonies to which they have 
had conscientious objection. The time 
ought not to be far distant when the re- 
lations between the two denominations 
shall be as close as they are in England, 
or even closer. We trust that the object 
desired by Dr. Bradford and Dr. Fox 
may before long be achieved. Denomi- 
national union is moving fast in these 
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days. It can hardly come too soon. The 
Church longs for it, and is tired of its 
divisions. 

a 


Colonies and Disease 


IN a late issue of The Medical News 
of New York, under the title “ The Ty- 
phoid Cost of the Philippines,” attention 
is called editorially to the epidemics of 
various diseases which have occurred 
since the Spanish-American War and the 
acquisition of the Philippines, with the 
idea of showing the connection between 
these diseases and the exposure of sol- 
diers in tropical foreign climates to infec- 
tions of many kinds. The war itself was 
followed by a series of epidemics of 
smallpox, widespread throughout the 
country, causing great uneasiness and 
disturbance of business and leading to 
serious anxiety with regard to the efficacy 
of our sanitary precautions generally. 
There is no doubt now in the minds of 
the medical profession of this country 
that this epidemic of smallpox was due 
to a number of foci of the disease, estab- 
lished by home-coming soldiers after 
their campaign in Cuba and Porto Rico. 
Fortunately, prompt and efficient meas- 
ures inthe application of vaccination have 
done much to limit the ravages of the 
disease, and-tho it still exists in many 
more places throughout the United 
States than before the war, sanitary 
officials generally have the confidence 
that they have the disease under control. 

During the last three or four years 
there has been a series of epidemics of 
typhoid fever in many places throughout 
the country where this disease was not a 
source of disquietude before. A number 
of university towns have suffered from 
the ravages of the disease, and the report 
of its successive invasion has been fol- 
lowed by considerable uneasiness on the 
part of university authorities generally. 
No good reason has been found up to the 
present time for this recrudescence of a 
disease which sanitarians generally were 
beginning to think was being brought 
under control and would gradually dis- 
appear. It seems probable to the editorial 
writer in the Medical News that these 
new scattered foci of the disease must 
be attributed to discharged soldiers re- 
turning from the Philippines. 


























As is well known, the disease was not 
infrequent among the soldiers on duty 
there. One of the most striking facts in 
sanitary science that have been recently 
brought to light is that the typhoid fever 
bacillus may remain for a long time 
alive in the excretions of patients who 
have recovered from an attack of typhoid 
fever. They have been demonstrated a 
number of times in the: urine of con- 
valescents from typhoid three months af- 
ter convalescence had been established. 
It is now generally recognized that the 
typhoid bacilli may lurk in certain parts 
of the system even for many years after 
an attack has passed off. For instance, 
they have been found in pure culture— 
that is, with no other bacilli present—in 
an abscess in bone in a person who had 
suffered from typhoid fever nine years 
before. In this case the immunity pro- 
duced by an attack of the disease kept 
the bacilli from proving virulent for the 
tissues in which they were until, in the 
course of time, the acquired protection 
wore off and then some injury to the 
bone gave them an opportunity to exer- 
cise their pathological qualities once 
more and produce what is known as ty- 
phoid osteomyelitis. 

This, however, is an extremely rare 
condition and cannot be considered a 
prominent factor in the sanitary prob- 
lem. It is very important, however, that 
for several months after recovery from 
typhoid fever the excretions of typhoid 
patients should by no chance have the op- 
portunity to get into the water supply 
of any town. This seems to require no 
special insistence since, as is evident, no 
excretion should ever by any possibility 
get into a water supply. It is well recog- 
nized now, however, that typhoid fever 
begins anew only as the result of inocula- 
tion from a previous case and that such 
inoculation occurs, disgusting as is the 
thought, only by means of excretory ma- 
terial. Returning soldiers scattered over 
many parts of the country within a short 
time after their discharge have been the 
unconscious source of numbers of cases 
of disease. It would seem, then, that to 


the cost of the Philippines in life and 
treasure as so far calculated we shall 
have to add many deaths from contagion 
at home. “ War is hell ” not only during 
its continuance, but the aftermath of war 
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is, as has only too often been proved, 
likely to bring with it many elements of 
disease sure to prove dangerous even for 
those who were not actually engaged in 
warfare. 

It is evident, then, that even more care- 
ful sanitary precautions will have to be 
insisted on than have been hitherto 
deemed necessary. The editorial writer 
in the Medical News suggests that sol- 
diers should not be discharged from the 
Philippines and then allowed to return 
directly to their homes, but that their 
transfer to America should be made some 
two or three months before the time of 
their discharge in order to be sure that 
their exposure to infectious diseases in 
foreign climates may not prove a source 
of disease distribution here at home. 
After all, it must not be forgotten that 
some cases of typhoid fever, as the editor 
remarks, are so mild and the abortive 
form at least of so short duration that its 
occurrence might pass unnoticed in a 
tropical climate, where there are many 
unusual conditions causing slight fevers. 


a 
Ecclesiastical Disturbance in the 
Philippines 


TuHat the purchase of the estates of 
the friars has not in itself settled the 
religious controversy in the Philippines 
is proved by the later news which comes 
from the islands. The Government has 
done what it could to that end; it now 
remains for the new American bishops 
to do their part. Yet here is what Bishop 
Rooker is reported to have said in a pub- 
lic address almost immediately after ar- 
riving at Iloilo, to assume charge of the 
diocese of Jaro: 

“The fact that so small a number relatively 
of the faithful attended the pontifical mass with 
which the feast-day of the Patroness of the 
diocese was celebrated, besides being the first 
mass attended by me in the capital of this dio- 
cese, was a revelation of the existence of an 
anti-religious feeling, insidious and base; which 
must be combatted. 

“There has never been recorded in the his- 
tory of the persecutions suffered by the Church, 
not even going back to those which the Protes- 
tants carried on in past centuries, one which 
revealed more plainly the character of baseness 
and treason than that to-day suffered by the 
Catholic Church in the Philippines—a persecu- 
tion initiated and sustained in each town by 
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four or five half-instructed persons, who have 
illy digested an incomplete education and who 
seek to impose their ideas as if they were those 
of the entire country.” 


This is precisely the position assumed 
by the friars, that only a few agitators 
have organized and sustain the fight 
against them, and that the mass of the 
people revere and love them and wish 
them to return to their parishes. Is it to 
be wondered at, then, that the critics of 
the Pope’s bull of last year, who prophe- 
sied that the new friar-coadjutors of the 
American bishops would dominate them, 
are pointing to Bishop Rooker’s address 
as a vindication of their position? The 
situation in the Jaro diocese needed, 
above all, tactful handling. The Aglipay 
schism had made considerable headway, 
but the main body of the revolting clergy 
in that diocese had halted half way, re- 
fusing to join hands fully with the schis- 
matics, declaring themselves still obedi- 
ent to Rome in matters of dogma, tho 
refusing obedience in matters of dis- 
cipline unless they were to be freed under 
the new régime of all friar domination 
of any sort whatsoever. With the com- 
ing of the new bishop the organization 
of the new propaganda of opposition was 
for the time being suspended, under the 
publicly announced desire of the main 
body of the native clergy and their fol- 
lowers (who- number a majority of the 
native families of influence in Panay) to 
wait and see what the policy of the new 
prelate would be. 

One of the first steps of the new 
bishop was to proceed with lawyers and 
others to take possession of several large 
churches near Iloilo which have been 
held by the schismatics. This matter of 
the possession of the village churches 
was, it will be remembered, the very first 
cause of disorder in 1902, when the fol- 
lowers of Aglipay set up the old Filipino 
contention that these churches are the 
property of the people because built by 
their labor and contributions and upon 
land belonging either to the Crown of 
Spain (hence transferred to the Govern- 
ment of the United States in trust for 
the Filipino people) or upon the com- 
mons belonging to the various munic- 
ipalities. When the riots began at Pan- 
dacan and elsewhere, threatening another 
religious war, Governor Taft intervened 
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sternly to restrain the seizure by force 
of churches hitherto peacefully in the 
possession of friars or other priests re- 
maining loyal to Rome. He eventually 
established a modus vivendi based on the 
proposition that all such disputes must 
be referred to the courts for settlement 
in a lawful manner ; thenceforth, all local 
officers throughout the archipelago were 
instructed to recognize actual possession 
in a peaceful manner, no matter by which 
party it was had. That is, if a priest and 
his congregation had gone over to the 
schism, the Catholic authorities were re- 
quired to institute legal proceedings to 
establish the validity of their title to the 
property. If the church in a given vil- 
lage remained in the possession of a 
priest of Rome, whether friar or other, 
the schismatics were strictly enjoined to 
make no attempts to dispossess him by 
force of numbers, but to hold their meet- 
ings elsewhere and to begin suit if they 
so desired. In a country where separa- 
tion of Church and State is still but dimly 
understood it was hard to keep many 
presidents of towns from meddling in 
these controversies and employing the 
police under them for the purpose; but 
the popular confidence in Governor Taft 
finally led to peaceful compliance, and 
the threatened disorders were .averted. 
If the reports from Iloilo are correct, 
Bishop Rooker has himself invited a re- 
sumption of the scenes of disorder. 

There is no indication that he resorted 
to any violence at all, simply going to the 
churches during week-day hours, when 
there was no one inside to prevent his 
action, taking possession quietly with his 
lawyers, leaving persons on guard and 
posting notices of warning against tres- 
pass. 

Stories have been sent from North 
Ilocos, however, that Bishop Dougherty, 
the new American bishop in charge of 
the diocese of Nueva Segovia, has had 
recourse to some little force in order to 
take possession of the parish churches in 
Badok and San Nicolas, or at least that 
he, with his supporters, had forced their 
way into the churches in question in the 
face of the personal protests of the 
schismatic priests, formerly recognized 
as in peaceful possession of them. At 
Badok stones were thrown at the bishop, 
and he tore in pieces in the street an in- 
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junction served upon him from the local 
justice forbidding him to seize the 
church. North Ilocos is the home of 
Aglipay, and has been from the first head 
and center of the revolt. It need not be 
pointed out that this sort of action 
threatens trouble, not only for the Ameri- 
can bishops themselves, but for their Gov- 
ernment. At least it will require the 
Commission, through the courts, to 
restore the churches thus seized. 

There has been a tendency all over the 
Islands for the natives now reconciled 
to American rule, temporary if not per- 
manent, to suspend judgment, and op- 
erations as well, on the friar matter, till 
it could be seen what should be the atti- 
tude and policy of the new American 
prelates. The Federal Party organ of 
Manila, La Democracia, dropped the dis- 
cussion of the friar question almost en- 
tirely for three months, declaring its 
faith that under the new prelates the old 
régime of medievalism and despotism 
would entirely come to an end. But La 
Democracia now says: 

“The Filipino people, which now has a full 
perception of how far the friars dare go, will 
defend itself in one way or another, and will 
take care to make its rights respected, certain 
that to-day it is under a free and honorable 
government, and that there is no power on earth 
that dares impose the frair-priests on the Fili- 
pino parishes.” 


One of the sharpest critics of the 
Pope’s bull, on the ground solely that it 
was based on a misunderstanding of con- 
ditions in the islands, owing to friar in- 
fluences at Rome, is an ex-member of 
the Augustinian order, Padre Salvador 
Pons, who at his own request secured his 
release from the order at Rome over five 
years ago, but who still retains his con- 
nection with the Church. He has had 
great influence among the native clergy 
as a vigorous assailant of monasticism 
and defender of the recognition by Rome 
of the Filipino priests ; indeed, his influ- 
ence during the past year has played no 
small part in keeping a large body of 
Ilocano and Visayan clergy outside of 
the ranks of the schism, and it was on 
his advice that the Panay clergy made 
their movement of revolt only on the 
question of discipline and not of dogma. 
He is greatly disturbed by the resolutions 
adopted at a Catholic Congress in Atlan- 
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tic City supporting the friars, and calls 
them “ libelous and calumnious,” it being 
affirmed that with the withdrawal of the 
friars some “six millions of Filipino 
Catholics were left practically without 
ministers of religion.” 

“ Never was there such an instance of annul- 
ment and negation of the rights, and refusal to 
recognize the public services to religion, of six 
hundred Catholic priests, as that which has just 
been carried out in the most tranquil fashion 
by the bishops and clergy of the United States 
at Atlantic City.” 


Further insight into the character of 
the contest now being waged in the Phil- 
ippines is afforded by a little pamphlet 
issued in Manila on December 8th, the 
day of Our Lady of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, once recognized as the patron 
saint of the Philippine Archipelago. It 
is entitled “Solemn Detestation of the 
Principal Errors and Heresies of Our 
Age,” and copies of it were handed out 
at the doors of all the convents of Manila 
on the day in question, the five hundredth 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception. 
By authority of Apostolic Delegate Guidi 
generous indulgences are given to all 
who recite it. Here are some of its para- 
graphs: 

“TI detest and reprove the secularization of 
education, and I say that the civil authority 
cannot arrogate to itself the control and dis- 
cipline of studies, and with the same energy I 
reprove and detest lay and purely scientific edu- 
cation. ‘ 

“T detest and reprove popular sovereignty, 
universal suffrage and the system of majori- 
ties.” 


Detestations are also pronounced on 
the liberty of worship, the liberty of the 
press, the liberty of teaching, the liberty 
of conscience, the principle of tolerance 
and all the formulas of liberalism. After 
all these mouthings of detestation, the 
pamphlet finds place at last to “ bless and 
praise the Most Holy Tribunal of the 
Faith.” 

Is it not perfectly plain where the issue 
is joined in the Philippines, and what 
are the parties the new American prelates 
are called upon to choose between? But 
what do the Catholics of the United 
States, who have been so sure of their 
information about the Philippine situa- 
tion, think of the above? 
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Zarathustra and Buddha 


In America so much is new that we 
think all things are, and every resur- 
rected and revived mystical or ethical 
idea is heralded as a new religion. 
In Germany the historical sense is 
strong, and accordingly strange doc- 
trines have to claim ancient lineage 
before they get any standing in the com- 
munity. This is one reason why the bat- 
tles between the two antagonistic ethical 
theories of self-assertion and self-renun- 
ciation has been fought under the ancient 
banners of Zoroastrianism and Bud- 
dhism. In these pages we have merely 
been discussing the modern rival 
prophets, Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, 
and it is only necessary here to speak 
briefly of their ancient prototypes in or- 
der to understand why their names 
should have been chosen. 

Whatever may be the causes of the 
alarming prevalence of modern pessi- 
mism in actual life, as shown by many 
serious symptoms, such as the increase of 
suicides, there is no doubt that philosoph- 
ical pessimism had its origin largely in 
the Oriental studies of the first half of 
the last century. It has been found in 
Italy that an epidemic of malaria follows 
excavation in the ruins of ancient Rome, 
and it seems that the resurrection of an- 
cient religions spreads a moral pestilence 
in much the same way. Buddha was not 
the first pessimist, nor was he the most 
extreme of ascetics; but we find in the 
sacred books of Buddhism a thorough- 
going exposition of a philosophy of pes- 
simism and of the reasons for renuncia- 
tion and asceticism. The gospel of 
Buddha aimed to show the way of es- 
cape, not from the evils of life, but from 
the evil of living. The method and dis- 
cipline imposed by Buddha on his dis- 
ciples consisted essentially in learning by 
constant practice to look on the seamy 
side of life. 

A favorite story is that of the monk 
who sat begging by the wayside, when a 
gay and beautiful woman in attractive at- 
tire passed by. The recluse almost suc- 
cumbed to a feeling of pleasure at the 
sight, but as she smiled he saw her teeth, 
which reminded him of the skeleton so 
charmingly guised, and he realized that 
the bewitching vision was merely “a rag, 
a bone and a hank of hair” after all. 





“So thinking on impurity, he attained 
to holiness” is the customary close of 
these apologues. It is not necessary to 
point out that this is the opposite of the 
Christian method of attaining holiness by 
thinking on “ whatsoever things are pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good repute.” 

But if Schopenhauer could base his 
pessimistic philosophy on Buddhism, 
what right had Nietzsche to connect his 
hedonistic ethics with Zoroastrianism? 
This is a point which has received too 
little attention. It has been called pure 
fantasy on the part of Nietzsche to select 
the name of Zarathustra as the champion 
of good living against asceticism, and it 
is stated by some of his commentators 


“that the Zarathustra of Nietzsche has no 


resemblance to his ancient namesake. 

But Nietzsche has more method in his 
madness than he is popularly credited 
with, and that he has a right to use the 
words “so spake Zarathustra ” for some 
of his rhapsodies as the following quota- 
tion from the Zend-avesta shows: 


“Verily I say unto thee, O Spitama Zara- 
thustra, the man who has a wife is far above 
him who lives in continence; he who keeps a 
house is far above him who has none; he who 
has children is far above the childless man; 

and of two men, he who fills himself 
with meat receives in him Vohu Man6 [the 
god of good thoughts] much better than he 
who does not do so.” 

In India to-day the two ethics are in 
conflict and their practical workings can 
be compared. The Parsees are only a 
small group in a multitude of sectaries, 
nominally Brahmanic, but agreeing in 
little save in the belief that the ideal life 
is ascetic, yet in wealth, education and in- 
fluence in the community the Parsees 
stand superior to their neighbors. Par- 
seeism, like Judaism, tends to develop 
especially those virtues which have eco- 
nomic value, the morality of thrift, in- 
dustry, benevolence, family life and the 
like; so the followers of Zarathustra 
have in India somewhat the same posi- 
tion the Jews have in Russia. They live 
only in the cities, following mercantile 
and financial pursuits, and while they are 
eager to acquire the language and learn- 
ing of the English, they remain as a peo- 
ple unassimilated and essentially un- 
affected by their contact with other races. 
In freedom from asceticism and fanati- 
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cism they offer a striking contrast to the 
Hindoos. As one of their writers says: 
“ Others fast from bread; we fast from 
sin.” 


a 
Municipal Photography, long a 
Photographers successful adjunct of 


the criminologist, is to 
be made to serve a similar part for the 
municipal administrator. Philadelphia 
is to have an official photographer, 
whose main duty it will be to take the 
photographs of the condition of prop- 
erty before and after work upon it or in 
the near vicinity has been commenced. 
Contractor John B. MacDonald went 
over the whole route of the New York 
Subway with his subcontractors and 
had photographs made of every site 
where it was intended to excavate. In 
this way he secured for preservation 
and future use indisputable evidence as 
to the actual conditions of affairs. Now 
Philadelphia proposes to do this thing 
officially, and make an official record of 
all public work. It has already been 
demonstrated that large sums of money 
can be saved to the city, both in the 
way of defeating unjust claims of prop- 
erty owners for damages, and in the 
way of disclosing failures to comply 
with the terms and specifications of 
contracts. Moreover, official photo- 
graphs will be made of all public works 
and buildings to be filed away for his- 
torical purposes. Several years ago, 
when Independence Hall, in Philadel- 
phia, was being restored, no one could 
find a print to show how it looked a 
hundred years ago. The official pho- 
tographer will supply the records by 
which future restorers can do their 
work expeditiously and accurately. 
Thus Philadelphia is but following in 
the footsteps of the executive depart- 
ments at Washington, every one of 
which has its official photographer, 
whose work consists in preparing illus- 
trations, preserving records and repro- 
ducing all sorts of data. Photography 
is also being used in the perpetuation of 
Government records, and the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of State 
papers are to be photographed and a 
comprehensive index of the negatives 
made so that one of a required docu- 
ment can speedily be developed when 
needed. In this way records which 
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now consume cubic yards of valuable 
space will be preserved in cubic inches. 


a 


The nasty skeleton of 
repudiation is dragged 
from our national 
closet by the decision of the Supreme 
Court, which gives to the State of South 
Dakota a judgment against the State of 
North Carolina for $27,400, and orders 
that if the defendant State does not pay 
by the first Monday in January, 1905, 
she shall be treated like the humblest bad 
debtor—certain property of hers shall 
be seized and sold at the east front door 
of the Capitol Building in Washington. 
Doubtless this decree will start again the 
flood of angry reproach and tart retort 
between Northern investors and South- 
ern repudiators, which was so common 
twenty or thirty years ago. Eleven of 
the Southern States have borrowed at 
various times sums which now amount, 
with the accrued interest, to about seven 
hundred million dollars; this debt they 
have wiped from their books by the 
simple process of refusing to pay. The 
excuses for this act were various. One 
Governor of Mississippi said in his in- 
dignation that the bonds had fallen into 
the hands of Rothschild: 


“Tn his veins flows the blood of Judas and of 
Shylock. He has advanced money to 
the Sublime Porte, and taken as security a 
mortgage upon the holy city of Jerusalem and 
the sepulchre of our Savior. It is for 
the people to say whether this man shall have 
a mortgage upon our cotton fields and make 
serfs of our children.” 


The Repudiating 
States 


The reason the bondholders cannot re- 
cover lies, of course, in the Constitu- 
tional provision that, an individual can- 
not sue a State, while one State can sue 
another. The individual bondholders 
have tried at various times to’ employ 
some State as an agent to collect for 
them, but this device has always failed in 
the Supreme Court until the present 
case. Here the original owner of the 
bonds made a full and free donation of 
them to South Dakota, suggesting that 
the latter State, if able to collect, use the 
money for its public schools or asylums, 
and hinting that if South Dakota should 
succeed, more gifts might follow. South 
Dakota did succeed and the whole issue 
of repudiation is now to the front. Of 
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course, the individual owner in the pres- 
ent case gets nothing; and it is further 
to be borne in mind that these bonds are 
of many issues, with varying conditions, 
and that the present decision is a binding 
precedent only for such bonds as have 
identical conditions. 
a 
The greatest misfortune of 


f 
wr the Eastern war thus far 
is the death of Verest- 
chagin. Beyond question he was the 


greatest artist that Russia has yet pro- 
duced. He had painted scenes of battles 
on land, always with a view to teaching 
the horrors of war, and it was his de- 
sire to paint a naval battle. It was this 
desire that made him accept the invita- 
tion of his old friend, Admiral Makaroff, 
to be his guest on the “ Petropaulovsk,”’ 
and he went down with the vessel and 
its more than seven hundred victims, 
himself a victim of the system he hated 
and painted. His technic was ques- 
tioned by the critics, but his great can- 
vases were extremely effective, giving 
the most realistic representations of 
scenes of Russian life and of the ghastly 
work of war. We recall his picture of 
the blowing up of prisoners from the 
British guns in India, and another later 
composition showing Colonel Roosevelt 
leading his Rough Riders up the hill at 
San Juan. We shall insist on putting the 
men of peace before the men of war, 
Verestchagin before Makaroff, and count 
his death as the saddest loss of those 
terrible two minutes when twice four 
hundred men went down. 
& 

It is an admirable plan that the Inter- 
collegiate Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has started by at- 
taching the multitude of young college 
graduates, a thousand of whom come 
every year to this city. This branch, 
called the Students’ Club, writes to the 
Y. M. C. A. in each college and gets from 
them a card catalog of students coming to 
New York, with their home and city ad- 
dresses, their church preferences and 
their fitness for special religious work. 
These names, when received, are dis- 
tributed to committees in churches, settle- 
ments, etc., which look the men up, and 
introduce them into the religious life of 
the citv. In this first year definite in- 
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formation has thus been received of 178 
men, of whom 8o are church members, 
72 in regular attendance in churches, and 
34 in active, religious or philanthropic 
work. This is a hopeful beginning of a 
good work. 
J 
It is a grand result of the large bequest 
of Mr. Rogers to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum that it is able to compete with the 
European museums in the purchase of 
very expensive objects of art. We have 
already spoken of the late acquisition of 
a splendid complete votive chariot of the 
Etruscan period, of full size and beauti- 
fully ornamented ; also of frescoes from a 
house lately opened at Pompeii, which 
now make a room at the Museum. The 
Museum has just acquired, for $400,000, 
a famous collection of arms and armor, 
made by the Duke de Dino, which in- 
cludes the best specimens that could be 
purchased during the last thirty years. 
We must congratulate the Director, Gen- 
eral di Cesnola, and the trustees on their 
successful enterprise. 
a 
Andrew Carnegie spends his time in 
trying to find plans for spending his sur- 
plus wealth for the benefit of the world. 
His last gift is of $5,000,000 as a fund 
for the reward and relief of “ those fol- 
lowing peaceful vocations”—for Mr. 
Carnegie is no lover of war—who have 
been injured in heroic effort to save hu- 
man life. It will be for such a sort of 
accident insurance company, supporting 
them until again able to work, or, if they 
lose their lives, providing for their 
widows and children. This applies to the 
United States and Canada. It is a splen- 
did provision for a splendid kind of self- 
sacrifice ; but there are men, and women 
enough who are heroes of peace, we be- 
lieve, to keep the commission busy which 
will be in charge of this fund. 
Fd 
Last Saturday 127 immigrants were 
deported for the crime of having made 
sure of work here before they sailed from 
Europe. Six of them were cutlers, who 
had been at work almost a year before 
their crime was discovered. It is a queer 
law which gives the preference to men 
who don’t know whether they will find 
employment. Those 127 men are all pre- 
sumably of the most desirable class. 














Weddings and Burglary Insur- 
ance 


THE introduction of a representative 
of some detective agency to guard the 
wedding presents displayed has come to 
be quite customary. The need for such 
a guest is a sad commentary upon the 
conditions that we all know are now pre- 
vailing in modern society. In spite of 
the precautions named, however, it fre- 
quently happens that something is found 
missing. The detective agency, while it 
exercises the utmost vigilance, assumes 
no responsibility for losses due to theft. 
When wedding presents are displayed 
there is always a hazard, to cover which 
burglary insurance has been devised. For 
a sum that is substantially equivalent to 
what it costs to have a guard present, 
who, with the best intentions, cannot in 
the very nature of things be argus-eyed, 
a burglary policy can be written. 

Such a policy protects the holder not 
only for the evening of the wedding, but 
for a twelve months’ thereafter against 
all loss through burglars, sneak thieves, 
dishonest guests or servants. In case 
anything is stolen the insuring company 
pays for it. A good company has also 
many facilities and great experience in 
locating stolen property, which is valu- 
able in case the stolen articles have a 
sentimental value as heirlooms or other- 
wise. The burglary insurance company 
has numerous agents and emissaries, so 
that it has veritably a hundred eyes that 
are alert in discovering stolen wedding 
presents, wraps, coats, furs, etc. A pol- 
icy insuring against burglary continues 
in force during the summer vacation pe- 
riod, when the insurer’s home is fre- 
quently vacant; so that the expense of 
taking everything to the storage ware- 
house is saved. The provisions of the 
policy are such that losses by damage 
caused by burglary and vandalism are 
also covered. In view of these facts the 
superiority of the form of protection sig- 
nified by burglary insurance over that of 
a detective agency will be apparent. 

x 


THE general statement that corpora- 
tions have no souls does not seem to 
have been borne out in the case of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. When 
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the Rev. John L. Gay wrote to them 
that the yellow fever epidemic was rag- 
ing in Memphis and asked permission to 
work among the patients without vitiat- 
ing his policy, the company telegraphed : 
“You have our permission, according 
to the tenor of your letter. Go, and God 


bless your efforts.” The Rev. Mr. Gay 

went under that permission, did val- 

liant work and returned safely. He died 
at the age of ninety-five, on March 26th, 
and the letter written to the company 
to which reference has here been made 
was found attached to his policy. It 
made an interesting exhibit. 

& 

Insurance, A Practical Exposition for the 
Student and Business Man. By T. E. 
Young, B.A., F.R.A.S. New York: Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. Price $2.50. 

Almost every one realizes in a vague 
way that there is such a thing as insur- 
ance and that it is intended to cover losses 
by fire, by death, by burglary, by ship- 
wreck and various other hazards. A 
great deal of misconception prevails, 
however, as to the principles governing 
the various forms of insurance, which it 
is the province of the present book to 
make clear. “Insurance” as now issued is 
designed to afford a perspicuous exposi- 
tion, in an elementary form, of the under- 
lying and governing principles, both as 
to theory and practice, upon which insur- 
ance administration is based and con- 
ducted. 

There is a broad survey of the field, 
and the student and busy, practical man 
is helped to understand something about 
the numerical basis of assurance calcula- 
tions, the nature of risks, the doctrine of 
probabilities upon which the fabric of 
insurance rests basically, the meaning 
and effect of selections as applied to life 
insurance, surrender values, the sources 
of profit and its distribution, the invest- 
ments of a life office, the uses of life as- 
surance to the business man, fire insur- 
ance, marine insurance, accident and 
casualty insurance, as well as much that 
will be luminous with the book that 
would be very obscure without it. The 
atmosphere of the volume is British, but 
the difference between British and Amer- 
ican insurance is very slight. The book 
may be studied with much benefit by 
those interested in insurance. 
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A New Currency Bill 


It is not expected that there will be 
any currency legislation at the present 
session of Congress. The bill reported 
last week by the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, however, ought 
to be passed before adjournment. It re- 
peals the law which prohibits the deposit 
of customs receipts in the banks. There 
was a good reason for this prohibition in 
1864, when it was enacted, but there is 
none now. These receipts should not be 
locked up, but should be deposited daily, 
as internal revenue receipts are, and thus 
be available for commercial use. Under 
the present law the customs funds are 
withheld from such use in the greatest 
quantity just at the time when there is 
the most urgent demand for them in busi- 
ness ; for the custonis receipts are largest 
when imports are large, when consump- 
tion is at its highest point, and when 
great business activity creates an excep- 
tional demand for currency. The pro- 
posed change has repeatedly been called 
for by the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. The bill also repeals the law 
which now restricts to $3,000,000 in any 
month the retirement of National. Bank 
note circulation. This change ought to be 
made, to promote the elasticity of the cir- 
culation. 

It is also provided in the bill that the 
present limit of the total amount of sub- 
sidiary silver coins in existence ($100,- 
000,000) be removed, and that the 
amount may be increased from time to 
time as public necessity may demand. 
The silver bullion available for coinage 
will be exhausted in July next. There- 
fore the bill authorizes the recoinage of 
silver dollars on hand into smaller coins. 
There are 578,012,099 of these dollars,and 
on April Ist only 74,704,000 of them were 
in circulation as coin. It is true that the 
bulk of the stored dollars are in circula- 
tion by means of silver certificates, for 
which they serve as a basis ; but a consid- 
erable number of them might well be re- 
coined for enlarging the supply of sub- 
sidiary silver. It is suggested by the 
committee that a currency that is clean, 
in a sanitary sense, can best be obtained 
by substituting silver coin for all the one 
and two dollar bills, and by improved 
930 
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methods of redeeming bills of higher de- 
nominations. But the public, we think, 
would not willingly accept small silver 
pieces in place of all the ones and twos. 
Provision should be made for the fre- 
quent and prompt redemption and renew- 
al of this paper money. That part of the 
bill which relates to the deposit of cus- 
toms receipts ought surely to be enacted 
before the annual Fall demand for cur- 
rency to move the crops. 


J 


RECENT official reports show that the 
output of pig iron in Germany in 1903 
was 10,085,634 long tons, against 8,402,- 
660 in 1902. In this country the output 
of Bessemer steel was 8,577,228 tons, and 
2,813,583 tons of rails were made. 


....Charles H. Patterson, Cashier of 
the Fourth National Bank; Alonzo Bur- 
bank, Treasurer of the International 
Vaper Company; Thomas F. Manville 
and William T. Brown, of A. G. Spald- 
ing & Brothers, have been made Direc- 
tors of the Consolidated National Bank, 
of which Willis S. Paine is President. 


....Frederick Worth, who became 
money teller in the Park Bank in 1872, 
receiving teller in 1874, and paying teller 
in 1876, resigned last week to become 
Vice-President of the New York Na- 
tional Exchange Bank, of which Lewis 
E. Pierson is President. The National 
Exchange has a capital of one million 
dollars and a surplus of three-quarters 
of a million dollars. 


....John W. Castles was last week 
elected President of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. Mr. Castles is well known as 
the former President of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Or- 
leans. George R. Turnbull and Oscar 
L. Gubelman remain as Vice-Presidents. 
The capital of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany is two million dollars and the sur- 
plus five million dollars. 


....-Dividends announced: 


Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Common, % per 
cent., payable May 2d. 

Amer. Car & Foundry Co., Preferred, 134 
per cent., payable May 2d. 

Rock Island Co., Preferred, 1 per cent., pay- 
able May 2d. 
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YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 








FOR THE OPERATOR, 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. 


FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 
Quietness. 
YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. 










American Loan and Trust 
Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Capital, = = $1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings, $1,500,000 





Transacts a General Banking and 'I'rust 
Company Business. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SUBJECT TO CHECK. 


Special Rates on Time Deposits. Trustee under Mortgages, 
Transfer Agent, and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


C. F, Adams, 2d, Elmer P. Howe, 

F. Lothrop Ames, N. W. Jordan, 

Hobart Ames, David P. Kimball, 
Edwin F. Atkins, John Lawrence, 
Charles 8. Bird, 8. E. Peabody, 
George W. Brown, Francis Peabody, Jr., 
Isaac T. Burr, Albert A. Pope, 
Samuel Carr, N. W. Rice, 

Gordon Dexter, Royal Robbins, 
Eugene N. Foss, P. i: Saltonstall, 


Charles W. Whittier. 


N. W. JORDAN, President. 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 
Cc. H. BOWEN, Secretary. 
G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. 





* SHAVING 
SOAP 
















You'll laugh, too, when you 
realize what a pleasure shaving 
can become every day in the 
year with that great, creamy, 


healing lather. 


Sold in the form of shaving sticks, shaving tablets, ete. 
throughout the world. i 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNBY 











DELIGHTFUL SEA TRIP 


=. 


QUAINT NEW ORLEANS 


Southern 
Pacific 


Elegant new passenger steamers every 
Wednesday 


NEW YORK to NEW ORLEANS 


Connecting there with 


SUNSET LIMITED 


For all points in 


Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California. . . . 
INQUIRE AT 


New York, 349 Broadway, 1 preodwer : Boston, 170 Wash- 
ington St.; Philadelphia, 109 Seuth Third St.; Syracuse, N. 
Y., 129 South Franklin St. ; Baltimore, 109 East Baltimore St. 
L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passenger Agent, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
E. O. McCormick P. T. M., T. J. ANDERSON, G. P. A., 
San Francisco. Cal. , Houston, Texas. 
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SOZODONT 


Pretty Tocth in a Good Mouth 


are like jewels well set. Our best men 
and women have made Sozopont the 


BEST vse TEETH 


FOR 
YOUR 






















\ 


OLDWELL 


LAWN \\\ MOWERS 


HAND. HORSE STEAM 


Used exclusively on the Farks of Greater 
New York, Buffalo, Chicago and many 
other principal cities, as well as by the 
leading Golf Clubs in the United States. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO., 
Newburgh, N. Y. 








Photo Electrotype Engraving Co. 


DESIGNERS and 
&* & ENGRAVERS, 
RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, $704 John. 


DR WALL'S BALSAM 


25c., soc. and $1.00 a bottle, 











OBITUARY 


IN MEMORIAM. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company, held April 12th, 1904, the fol- 
lowing resolution was unanimously adopted: 

RESOLVED, that the following minute be entered on 
the records of the Company and a copy sent to the family 
of the late Vice-President French: 


MINUTE. 


For over forty years the late Elisha S$. French was con- 
nected with the Washington Life Insurance Company in 
various capacities, first as general agent, then as superin- 
tendent of agents and for the last eight years as its vice- 
president. In whatever position he found himself he ful- 
filled its duties with credit to himself and the Company, 
and endeared himself to all who came in contact with him, 
He was industrious, devoted to duty, kindhearted and sym. 
pathetic with all who were in trouble. or not meeting with 
the success at which they were aiming. He was affable, 
genial and accessible to all who had business with him, and 
will long be remembered and his loss mourned by every 
officer, clerk and agent of the Company. As a citizen of 
Elizabeth, N. J., a warden and vestryman of Trinity Church, 
as a husband. father and friend, his death will cause grief 
to a host of others. 





GRAHAM H. BREWER, Secretary. 


READING NOTICES 


FLORI DA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 


Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
— Coast Line, 1161 Broadway, *Phone, 2142 Madison. 
—Adv. 





IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 

For 27 years Franklin P. Shumway, has been closely 
associated with progressive advertising in this city. During 
15 years past he has conducted a successful advertising 
agency which has outgrown the individual, a penalty which 
successful men pay for success. To place his large business 
on @ more permanent footing, Mr. Shumway incorporated 
yesterday his business under the name of the Franklin P. 
Shumway Co. 

The new company succeeds to all the business of Mr. 
Shumway, who numbers among his clients many of the 
jeading manufacturers, jobbers and retailers of New Eng- 
land, as well as in New York and the central west, He has 
built up his large business by strict attention to it and by 
developing plans for increasing the sales of his customers’ 
products with the least expenditure of money. 

The Franklin P. Shumway Co. is a Mass. corporation, 
with paid-up capital of $30,000, and will continue Mr. Shum- 
way’s custom of discounting bills on presentation. It has 
a fine suite of offices in the Jewellers’ Building, 373 Wash- 
ington st with ample facilities for handling large American 
and European advertising in the most expeditious manner. 

Besides the large clerical force of the new company it 
wiil be ably represented on the outside by Messrs. D. J. 
MacNichol, H. D. Cushing, A. B. Hitchcock, Jr., Wm. B. Hay, 
F. E. Allen, J. B. Spafford, Jr.,and D.C. Jordan. With the 
facilities of the new company these gentlemen will no doubt 
largely add to the past success of the firm by presenting 
to merchants the economy and wisdom of placing their 
business with a concern which has ample capital, large facil- 
ities, and an experience which insures the success of their 
advertising. 

The? newspaper publishers, with whom Mr. Shumway 
has so long dealt, will join in wishing the Franklin P. Shum- 
way Co. the greatest success. Certainly the outlook is 
promising and it is safe to predicate for the new company 
a rapid rise in the ranks of successful advertising agencies- 
—Exchange. 
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MctlBBON & CO., 


Broadway and Nineteenth" Street. 





EMBROIDERED 
RAYURE LACE CURTAINS 


at $5.00 $6.00 and $7.50 
per pair. 





SASH CURTAINS to MATCH 


at $3.00, ¢4.00 and $4.50 
per pair. 





Especially suitable for Country Homes. 





Lace Curtains cleaned at moderate prices, 


LEWIS & CONGER 


Housefurnishing Warerooms 


BEST QUALITY ONLY 


UTLERY, Cooking Utensils, Housecieaning Articles 
Crockery, Fireproof Earthen and Porcelain Cookin 
Ware, China and Giass, Sanitary Articles for sick room an 
nursery, Water Coolers, Ice Cream Freezers, Clothes Wring- 
ers, Fire Goods, Wooden and Willow Ware, Fire Sets, And- 
irons and Fenders in Brass and Iron, Cedar and Camphor 
Wood Trunks, Carpet Sweepers, etc., ete. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS 


Our Standard for the past quarter century. 


neers, delivered free te any part of the *‘ Greater 
or saretally packed and delivered at 
pw BR. ied 100 miles. 


[EWISe @oNGER 


130 and 132 West 42d Street 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave. NEW YORK 








Promptly relieve Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Throat and Lung Troubles. 
Sold in boxes only. Avoid imitations, 


~) OF Fec-Simil 
US fec-siie IS Meru doe 





CAME FROM COFFEE 


A Case Where the Taking of Morphine 
Began With Coffee. 


* For 15 years,”’ says a young Ohio woman, “I was a great 
sufferer from stomach, heart and liver trouble. For the 
last 10 years the suffering was terrible ; it would be impos- 
sible to describe it. During the last three years I had con- 
vulsions from which the only relief was the use of morphine. 

‘*T had several physicians nearly all of whom advised me 
tostop drinking tea and coffee but as I could take only 
liquid foods I felt I could not live without coffee. I con- 
tinued drinking it until I became almost insane, my mind 
was affected, while my whole nervous system was a com- 
plete wreck. I suffered day and night from thirst and as 
water would only make me sick I kept on trying different 
drinks until a friend asked me to try Postum Food Coffee, 

“*T did so but it was some time before I was benefited by 
the change, my system was so filled with coffee poison, It 
was not long however, before I could eat all kinds of foods 
and drink all the cold water I wanted and which my system 
demands. Itis now 8 years I have drunk nothing but Postum 
for breakfast and supper and the result has been that in 
place of being an invalid with my mind affected I am now 
strong, sturdy, happy and healthy. 

“‘Thave a very delicate daughter who has been greatly 
benefited by drinking Postum, also a strong boy who would 


rather go without food for his breakfast than his Postum. 
So much depends on the proper cooking of Postum for un- 
less it is boiled the proper length of time people will be dis- 
appointed in it. Those in the habit of drinking strong cof- 
fee should make the Postum very strong at first in order to 
ge et a strong coffee taste.”” Name given by Postum Co., 

attle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for the famous little book, “‘ The 
Road to Wellville.” 4 


A History of 
Our Own Times 


Both as an encyclopedia for refer- 
ence and an expositor of the under- 
lying currents of our national life, 
The Independent is well worth pre- 
serving. Beginning with 1904, we 
shall divide the fifty-two issues into 
two volumes, separately and com- 
pletely indexed. 





If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for six 
months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, charges 
paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issies (without the 
advertising pages), attractively bound with marbled board 
sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


| THE INDEPENDENT, 
| 130 Fulton St., New York. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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15,081 
REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction pur- 
poses in the schools of the 


United States and Canada— 
3,499 MORE THAN ALL 
OTHER MAKES OF 
WRITING MACHINES 
COMBINED. 


This condition 
is created by the 
demand for Rem- 
ington operators ; 
therefore it 
clearly reflects 
THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSI- 
NESS WORLD. 





Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 














to hold thirteen copies of Tue Inpz- 


BINDERS PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





FINANCIAL 
WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
Bought tor Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON 131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 








A.T. BOWEN & CO., Bankers 


, 1837 at De'phi, Ind. 
Established | 1g09 at 11 Wall St., New York. 

Over 67 years continuous business without default in thei 
obligation. Doaregular banking business. Interest paid 
on deposits subject to check on such accounts as will war- 
rant it, at 2 to 4 per cent. Money loaned customers on 
stock Exchange collateral at 2 to3 per cent. Individual ac- 
counts, large or small, of ladies and gentlemen invited. 


33 YEARS 2UK CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mai) to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871. lowa Falls, lowa. 











RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t, ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t, GILBERT G. THORNE, 
Vice-Pres’t, EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier, WILLIAM O 
JONES, Ass’t Cashier, JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Ass’t Cashier, 
FREDERICK VO, FOXCKOFT, Ass’t Cashier, WILLIAM A MAIN, 
Ass’t Cashier, MAURICE H EWER, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000. 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore. Sengvesent Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, - Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George 8S. Hickok George Frederick Vietor, Albert H. 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John E. Borne, 
Lewis Cass Ledyara. 


FARM LOANS 
In the Northwest. 


We invest our own funds in 
these mortgages. If you 
wish ample security and fair 
rate of interest, write to 


NORTHWESTERN TRUST 
COMPANY, St. Paul, Minn. 


“Either the President or Vice-President of every National 
Bank in St. Paul is a Director of the Company.” 








Incorporated 1853. 


“United States Tost Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . ° . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . . 


$2,000,000 
$12,210,639 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


D. WILLIS JAMES, Vl’’ce-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 





JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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i AM KNOWN to a Large 
Circle of Investors as 
a Man Who Will Not Know- 
ingly Misrepresent Any 
Property | am Handling. 


I have a clientage now itn every State of the United States, 
built up by years of painstaking endeavor, I cannot afford to 
recommend anything that will not stand the most rigid in- 
vestigation. 


I offer Steck in a Dividend-paying Nevada Gold 
Mining Company. endorsing it as a proposition of intrinsic 
merit. it has paid 11 monthly dividends of 14. 


Stock is offered to obtain capital to complete a deal by means 
of which larger dividends can be earned and maintained. 


This isnot a “poor” company. It has a substantial cash sur- 
plus on hand; owns free and clear highly developed mines, ex- 
pensive machinery, buildings, mills, plant, etc. has completed 
expensive development work; has a large force constantly em- 

loyed and pays its monthly dividend of 1% from gola taken 

rom the mine, 


It is a Mine in Every Sense of the Word. 


Booklet tells more than can —— be explained here. A 
request for it places you under no obligation to purchase. [| 
will be glad to mail it to you without chargeif you will send 
me your name and address, If you do not know me personally 
or by reputation, I will at the same time send you references 
to Banks and other people who can tell you all about me. 


ANDREW L. BUSH, Investment Broker, 
No.307 Main Street, Springfield, Massachusetts. 














The Audit Company 
of New York. 


AUGUST BELMONT, 
Acting President. 


WILLIAM A. NASH, JOHN J. MITCHELL, 
Vice-Presidents. 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
Treasurer. 


Audits, Examinations, 
Appraisals. 
NEW YORK, 


Mutual Life Buildings, 
43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia. Chicago. 








The MIDDLESEX 
Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 








29th YEAR. 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


Assets, Jan. 1st,1904, +- $33,590,999.39 


Liabilities, « - o - - $0,943,508.01 
Surplus, «= - = = = = 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York OrFice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 








Assets, Jan. 1,1904, - %35,784,010.50 
Liabilities, <- - - 32,569, 406.71 
$3,214,603.79 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm, B, Turner, Asst. Sec’y, 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January rst, 1904. 





ASSETS - + _ = = $23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, - - 21,064,170.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
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1is60—— THE —1904 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THB CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES RB. PLUM, 


CLARENCE Hi. KELSEY, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, . 


° Leather. 

4 ‘Pres't Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 

Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with this well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
te communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over = « ° or 
Insurance in Force, over 


$8,600,000 
$45,000,000 





J. M. ALLEN, President 
WM. B. FRANKLIN, = Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, ~ - ~ Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, -_ Asst. Secretary 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National of Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. * 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1904. 


Capital Stock all cash sate 232-35 


urance Reserv 
Unsettled Losses ond other claims 

1, S23; 2 8.93 
$6.463, 828.59 


Net Surplus 
JAMES ——4 A. SMITH B. R. STILLMAN, Secretary 





Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 
MITH Asst. Secretary. 


~ The .Century’s Progress 


has been very marked in Life Insurance. Policies 
have become so many and so wisely adapted to 
varying conditions that there is no man and no 
case where they do not fit. Are you quite certain 
Write to the METRO- 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 


none of them fits yours? 
POLITAN LIFE 
YORK and investigate its plans. 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
TMnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- 
cordance with the Charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 


THEO. P. JOHNSON, 34 Vice-Pres’t. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
846 Broadway, ~ New York. 





A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Fermanent, giving alarge amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 











= 


The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 














J 











